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A New Series of the American Fatiepr: 


We commence with this issue a new series 
our old journai, departing from the track 
‘; followed. for the past ten years when the 
ogpresent management reassumed its control. 
-) How far success has crowned our efforts in 
placing and keeping it in the high position 
‘Ait had formerly enjoyed, when in its palmiest 
ii \days, our readers must say. We have done 
“our best in forwarding the interests of the 
arming community of our country, upon 
© whose success its prosperity and greatness 
‘depend. That our labors have been duly 
ppreciated is shown by the assistance we 
Jvave had from the able and progressive men 
i ‘aad women who have contributed their best 
“thoughts to its pages, and by their kindly 
- and zealous, efforts continuously put forth 
for the extension of its circulation. 
The new. series will have to speak for its- 
self, The change is all to the advantage of 
=| our readers, who will hereafter receive an 
average of double the reading heretofore 
\@i¥6n, and this brought to them at shorter 
in , Of the utility of which there ean be 
@oubt. To do this, the labor and expense 
publication will be largely increased, 
this we expect to be reimbursed by 
















Phe Parwer has buffeted the storms of 
years which exceed many times the average 
ifé Of newspapers; and under the control of 
those who now have it in hand “it has bat- 
tled for what it believed to be right,” having 
been sustained and enabled to hold its own 
among many competitors, which have sprung 
up*t3 divide its patronage and support, by 
thé very best men in the regions where it 
ily goes. In the future the same prin- 
ciples shall guide us. We have no private 
to serve, no selfish ends to further. 
Our object is the good of the farming class; 
oar work to promote its interests. 

We hope to make it more serviceable and 
interesting than ever before. We have not 
been slack. in labor and diligence, but we 
trust now, with éven more zeal and enthusi- 
‘em in the cause, to make it better than in 


subscription list and the enlarg-_ 
toensne. | 
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| equity of this sort.of dealing with the people 

| of Maryland, and if you apply it to the ques- 

| tion of manufactures wnder consideration, 

; which should extend to the. people.of the 
whole State as well as the city of Baltimore 
| (for Maryland is rich in water-power and 
cheap and eligible sites outside of the cor- 
porate limits of the city), it amounts to abso- 
Jute prohibition. How can the farmers and 
small manufacturers—the class for which [ 
am contending—compete with the virgin soil 

| of the great Northwest and large mills and 
/ manufactories there established, with charges 
| for transportation of only, 30 cents per barrel 
| for flour for 800; miles,:against 25 cents per 
| barrel for less than 50 miles in Maryland, or 
| 11 cents, for wheat and 8. cents for, corn 
| from near the canal at the same. station’? 
| The word “rate” as used in the charter 
seems:to have been entirely ignored and lost 
sight of in fixing the tariff of tolls.on the 
Baltimore and’ Ohio Railroad when applied 
to these portions of the State in which there 











Manufactures in Maryland. | 
How They Affect the Farmer. 
Mexsrs Editors American Farmer: 


Considerable discussion has been had re- 
‘eenty jn the mB. 

Bas nero 3 Pats aint ott ee 
of manufactures. Various suggestions have 
been made, by way of encouragement and 
inducement for manufacturers to establish 
their factories in that city, namely, exemp- 
tion of plant from taxation—exemption of 
ground and buildings from taxation for a 
given period of time—and lastly, the introduc- 
tion of power and erection of buildings to be 
let to small manufacturers who are not able 
to buy land, build factories and put in the 
machinery and capital for the business to be 
conducted. 


| Come: to pass that this great corporation, 


| 





The two first’ propositions—exemptions 


Article XV of the Bill of Rights, which says 
that “every person in the State, or person 





the past—to so improve and diversify its con- 
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reach can afford to do without its regular 
visits. E\very reader can help us to this end 
by promptly renewing his own subscription 
and by some exertions to extend our circu- 


lation. Our friends will not think we are 


tents that no farmer within its legitimate | 


holding property therein, ought to contribute 
| his proportion of public taxes for the sup- 
| port of the Government, according to his 
| actual worth in real or personal property.” 
| Baltimore is a part of the State of Maryland, 
| and the word “ person” includes corporations 
| a8 well as individuals, so that the Article ap- 


| plies to the city and corporations as well as 


from taxation, whether for a longer or short- the charter for the Washington branch— 
er period—affect the whole State, and,in the | and also take warning from the unequal 
judgment of the writer, are in conflict with | burdens thrown upon the farmers and pro- 


z ae ti is no competition. Tamaware that the com- 
been sustained by the courts. So that it has 


pany claim that they are obliged to meet 
competition with Competition, Granting this 
ie accepted rule in. trade andemetohan- 





whe paying a per cen, aividends.10 
stockho and laying by o surplus ft} 
$40,000,000 (as per last report) upon its acres | 
of shops and machinery at Mount Clare 
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Station, and Tie magnificent and overiower- | with cities, and 
ing central office at the corner of Baftimore | ¢;mity are tobe looked for, and manage- 
and Calvert streets, with its miles upon miles | ment for the public good and not for indi- 
of locomotives, freight cars, passenger cars and vidual gain? As, proof that this was the 
palace cars, pays not one cent, as taxcs, upon , intention, Maryland, im her subscription of 
their millions of property to the support of $3,000,000 to the stock. of the. company, 
the State Government. This is an exemp- | apreed to take a six per cent, dividend and 
tion never dreamed of by the Legislature of |, more. She therefore does not participate 
1826 when the charter was passed, and was | jn ihe ten per cent. dividend paid to other 
put in, as is now claimed, by way of encour- | .:ockholders. 
agement to a new enterprise. Let the Legis- | When the Legislature granted to the rail- 
lature, then, beware how it repeats the mis- | roaq company the right to condemn private 
take of 1826—a mistake which the Legisla- | property for public use, it did so upon the 
ture of 1831 refused to repeat in granting representation that private property ob- 
structed and stood in the way of public con- 
| venience and improvement, and must yield 
!to it. Upon no other theory would the Leg- 
ductions of this State by its unjust discrim- | jgiature ever clothe a corporation with and 
ination against them in tolls where there is give away such a tremendous power. And 
no competition to compel them to a reason- | when the company accepts such a grant it 
able sense of justice and uniformity. | also accepts the obligation due to stich a con- 
It is not fair that the farmer and trans- | cession ; just as the company claims of every 
porter of Maryland should be forced by this | passenger who buys one of their tickets, that 
system of discrimination to make up losses | they accept the terms and conditions Which 





claimed to result from competition where | tne company may choose to print upon the 


ambition has led this company into conflict | pack of that’ ticket, though he may have no 
with other roads far exterior to the limits of 


where certain ty a1 uni: 





doing too much in asking and expecting they : 
sae. Ay’ ~. | to persons; and the Bill of Rights has been 

will t Sos, 
_ pa a pew a Ey | | held by the Court of Appeals to be a part of 


In changing THE American Farmer to | the Constitution of the State. The exemp- 
a semi-monthly it is with the view of meet- | tion from taxation is therefore not only in 
ing the demand expressed by the farmers, for | conflict with the Constitution of the State, 
more frequent opportunities of interchang- | but is unfair, and unjust to other interests 
ing views and experiences, and for receiving, | which are taxed to support the Government 
more frequently, information such as touches | which protects all alike. 
their pursuit and every day operations For A notable instance in point; In_ the origi- 
some time we debated with ourselves whether | nal-charter of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
at once to issue it every week, or to adopt | read, granted to build a road from Baltimore 
the present form. In deciding in favor of the | to the Ohio river, the stock or shares of stock 
latter it is with the view of making it a tran- | of said company were déclared exempt from 
sition step to the other, if we are accorded the | taxation. In process of time this exemption 
support to which we believe we are entitled | of the shares of stock was claimed to exempt 
, from the agricultural community. Will our | all of the property of the railroad com- 
ft see to it that we receive it? pany, as well as its stock, and this claim has 
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a State which was its foster-mother. 

Another clause was put in the same char- 
ter authorizing the company to charge a rate 
of toll not exceeding so much a mile, for 
freight and so much a mile for passengers. 
Doubtless not one in fifty of the members 
who voted for that charter in 1826 thought 
that the word “rate” would ever be con- 
strued to mean anything else but in propor- 
tion to the distance traveled or transported. 
But the claim and practice is to charge one 
set of transporters, particularly within the 
limits of Maryland, a very high, and much 
higher rate of transportation than it does 


| time after the purchase to read the conditions 
| thereon before the gong strikes and the train 


is.well on its way with increasing speed, and 
clears the shadows of the city before it is pos- 
sible to read what has been prinied as the 
conditions upon which the passenger can 
hold his seat and continue to the end of his 
journey. 

Concessions and obligations - are* inter- 
changeable terms, and mutually binding 
upon both the contracting parties ; and when 
that concession says you: may charge a rate 
of toll not to exceed so much ‘per mile, it 
means that that rate should be uniform, not 
more to one and less to'another, nor more to 
one town or station and at a rate less to an- 
other town or station. Such ‘practice and 














another set of transpor outside and be- 
yond the limits of cake. Fe BE V4 
Now, it is hard tdilee ani appreciate the 
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form and certain, as public highways, in the 
nature of things, are bound to be—and places 
the farmer and manufacturer at the mercy 
of the transporter. The result has been to 
cripple and break down many mills and 
manufacturers in Maryland, to reduce the 
profits and consequently the price of land, 
and to discourage and paralyze industry and 
enterprise in the counties, So much for ex- 
empting property from taxation in Maryland. 

The third and last suggestion seems to be 


the wisest and best. It is to erect suitable 
buildings and introduce the motive power 
for rent to mechanics and manufacturers who 
have not the means to purchase, build and 
supply the machinery and capital necessary 
to start themselves. There is true public 
spirit, consideration and benevolence in this 
It will rescue from obscurity 
many a man of genius and talent, who, with- 
out such aid, would be lost to society and the 
State. It offers to the mechanic precisely 
what capitalists now offer to the merchant— 
Let the plan be 
started—upon a small scale if you choose ; so 


suggestion. 


a place to do business in. 


good a scheme cannot fail to prosper—and 
they will be able to pay taxes, as well as in- 
surance. No one has yet proposed to exempt 
the plant in property from the tax of insur- 
ance and leave the manufactory exposed to 
destruction by fire. For the same reason 
that he pays his premium on a fire policy 
ought he to pay the State tax which protects 
him from violence and robbery, as well as 
from fire. 

The true principle is by just and equal laws, 
by just and equal privileges, and by just and 
equal opportunities, to enlarge the basis of 
taxation, by opening wide the door to enter- 
prise, thrift and capital. Let there be no 
special favors, no humiltating obligations, no 
selfish obstruction, and no overtoWering and 
overshadowing monopolies. “The greatest 
good to the greatest number” ought to be the 
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and legislator. ‘Then would Maryland | 
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es most f flourishing, and from its central posi- 
tion and proximity to the National Capital, 
most desirable States of the Union. Her in- 
exhaustible coal fields at one end, her great 
bay, supplying abundance of fish, fowl and 
oysters, at the other end, with the interva) 
filled with an ubundant water-power, and a 
soil and climate adapted to the growth of all 
the fruits, grains and grasses outside of the 
iropics, she well deserves to be classed, as 
she sometimes has been, as the “ Switzerland 
of America.” A. B. Davis. 


Since writing the above an interesting 
article has appeared in one of the daily 
papers of Baltimore, containing a résumé of 
the old industries and manufactures in the 
counties of the State, some of them dating 
back to colonial days. The article, how- 
ever, failed to notice two strictly Mary. 
land inventions, now of world-wide fame and 
utility, namely: the Hussey reaper and the 
Dorsey self-rake to the reaper. Obed Hus- 
sey did not live to enjoy the fruits of his 
great invention. Owen .Dorsey still sur- 
vives, but being fonder of mechanics than of 
money, allowed others to reap the results of 
his genius. A small reserve, in favor of his 
native and the adjoining counties, enables 
his son, Mr. Edward Dorsey, of Howard 
County, still to build and repair the old 
Dorsey self-rake and reaper, where—and in 
Montgomery County, where there is a sim- 
Alar repair-shop and foundry for agricultural 
machinery—the old self-rake and reaper is 
still with many, after more than twenty 
years’ service, the favorite harveeter of the 
day. These little mills and shops (one of 
them, at least) have had the effect of doubling 
the population of the neighborhood in which 
they are located. But. it was not done: by 
asking to be exempt from taxation, and 
thereby seeking to throw the burden of tax- 
ation upon their neighbors. No such injus- 


motto of the capitalist, as well as the states: | 
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soon as built they were valued and assessed, 
and so has been every house, however hum- 
ble, which they have caused to be built; and 
80 Ought every good citizen, whether in town 
or country, to pay his just proportion of the 
common burden as well as to enjoy the pro- 
tection and the common benefits. There 
will then be no just ground for complaint, 
But partial Jaws and partial taxation, like 
partial and discriminating freights, will never 
cease to be a fruitful cause of discontent, 
annoyance and of loud complaint, protest 
and dissatisfaction. To the farmer, who can- 
not, if he would, hide his land, his buildings, 
or his stock, the question of taxes and trans- 
portation is of the first importance, and 
hence the subject of my third annual com- 
munication. 

The following endorsement of President 
Garrett’s course in his contest with Pres- 
ident Vanderbilt, of New York, by the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Baltimore—* Resolved, That this Association 
earnestly endorse the course of the Pres- 
idents of the Baltimore and Ohio ang Penn- 
sylvania Railroads in contending for what 
nature has given us, and that this Associa- 
tion urge these corporations to continue to 
demand said differential rates in any settle- 
ment of this question”—is exactly what the 
farmers of Maryland contend for as to the 
rates of freight between the West and Ba)- 
timore. Let Maryland farmers have the ben 
efits of their natural and geographical posi- 
tion, and they will cease to complain. 

A. B. D. 


Smaller Farms and Better Ones—The Great 
Need of Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
At the December meeting of the Woodlawn 
Agricultural Society, held at K. F. Roverts's, 
the essay of the day was read by Capt. W. H. 
bon = accord with 

his precepts. - ¥ 


: 
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in Virginia. a W. P., See’y. 


Essay. 
Less than three centuries ago, when Capt. 
John Smith, with his little band of adventu- 
rers was expioring the waters of the James 
and the Potomac and their tributaries, the 
old soldier would no doubt have greatly mar- 
veled if any one pretending to the gift of 
prophesy had then told him that, in a less 
period than that comprehended by the united 
years of but three aged men, the primeva} 
forests he then saw around him would be 
exterminated, and the fertile lands which had 
nourished their giant growth would be bar- 
ren, unsightly wastes. And yet, we are now 
all witnesses to the literal and complete ful- 
fillment of such a forecasting. 
A culture under a system of labor the most 
ruinous that ever cursed a soil, going on from 
generation to generation, at length entailed 
upon their posterity the baleful legacy of ten 
thousand plantations overgrown with broom 
sedge and stunted pines, many of them ap- 
proaching so near their primitive wildness as 
to invite back to their solitudes the deer, the 
bear and the fox. 
For all the early proprietors there was land 
without stint, and each one of them set his 
boundaries wide and large. The question of. 
labor for the cultivation of these estates had 
been solved for them by the opening of the 
African slave trade, and no white man need- 
ed to expose himself to either the heats of 
summer or the colds of winter. No direct tiller 
of the soil had any interest in it beyond the 
satisfying of hismereanimal wants. All the 
sons of the proprietors, saving, however, the 
blockhead of the family, were educated for 
lawyers, doctors or parsons, and so, as the 
Jong years went by, it was the blockhead who 
carried on the plowing, the sowing and the 
cropping. Farming was not looked upon in 





tice as that can they be reproached with. As | 


po ey ée 


those days as an ennobling occupation, and 
hence there was nobody to ennoble it. Just 
as fast as the fatnesso f an acre of ground was 
wrung from it, it was put aside for the tillage 
and impoverishment of other fertile acres 
and so the skinning process was complete 
and uninterrupted. Need it, then, beany mat- 
ter of wonder to us now that the troublesome 
legacy of so much impoverished Jand has be- 
come our inheritance? The carcass after the 
skinning process, and the dry bones, are ours. 
And now, it is for us to make these dry bones, 
as of old, live again. How shall we do it? 
Simply by reversing their system—by con- 
centrating our energies and resources instead 
of widely diffusing and wasting them—by 
farming more intensively instead of so exten- 
sively. The old feudal boundaries must be 
contracted—the great. plantations on which 
no seed of clover or its kindred grasses were 
ever sown must be divided, ‘sub-divided and 
parceled out again, until each proprietor shall 
have no more acres than he can thoroughly 
enrich and cultivate well. 


Unfortunately Northern farmers who have 
taken up Jands here in Virginia have, in most 
instances, committed the great mistake of at- 
tempting to buy and cultivate more acres 
than their limited means justified them in 
dving, and this seems to be the besetting 
error of farmers every where, and always has 
been—this grasping at so many acres, this 
ambition to be called a big farmer. 

flow many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in our country, not only South, but 
North, East and West, have split upon this 
fatal rock of extensive acreage, the records of 
every county court in every State will 
witness. 

In our sparsely settled country of extrava- 
gant ideas farmers become infatuated with 
the idea of large farms. Broad domains are 
alt well envugh for the favored proprietor 
who can bring to their cultivation the en- 
lightened skill, the well-trained labor, and 
any ee teense iene remu- 


coummnennd all these important conditions 
should direct his energies to, and be content 
with, narrower limits and a smaller scale of 
operations. 

It isa very discouraging thing for the farm- 
er, and especially the beginner, when at the 
opening of spring, remembering the winter 
grocery bills, his interest on borrowed 
money, and his last year’s taxes, all unpaid, he 
surveys his scanty manurial resources, and 
bewilderingly wonders how he can manage to 
eke them out, so that he can get the best re- 
turns from his furrows and square himself with 
the world. He sets himself diligently to scrap- 
ing his barn yard and stables, his hog pen and 
poultry roosts, but after all his gathering his 
compost is only a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with what it should be. Spread out over 
all his grounds, its effects will be hardly felt 
any where—practically, we may say it will be 
wasted. Peor land is not enriched and large 
crops are not produced by infinitessimal or 
homeopathic doses. 

All through the season, from the plowing 
of the first to the last furrow, the toil is the 
same for one as for a hundred fold of increase. 
From day to day there is nothing in all his 
surrounding prospects to give him hope and 
incite him to labor. It is discouragement in 
breaking up the ground—it is discourage- 
ment in sowing and planting the seed—and 
truly, it is discouragement to reap in the end 
the meagre harvests of the fields. 

Smaller farms, then, and better ones, is cer- 
tainly the great need with us in Virginia. 

With smaller areas and an increase of culti- 

vators for our lands, real estate values will 

be doubled and trebled, and then, with home 

mechanical industries everywhere springing 

up and keeping even pace with the intensive, 

concentrated and progressive agriculture, we 

have fairly begun the pursuit of that way of 
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redeeming the financial credit of our § 

more certain and honorable than any whjg 
have “been proposed by professional poi 















out ye 
cians. And 
Better one aére thoroughly enriched apq Early 
wrought up to its highest capacity than tg the s¢ 
acres sparingly fertilized and slouchily til. The 
It costs no more to plow an acre of rich feet al 
ground than an acre of poor ground ; and gr. in th 
tainly there is a satisfaction in Cultivating These 
crops on the former which no mian ever jp. subso 
rives from the tillage of the latter. In the and t 
case of the small farm, Where there are no furro 
harassing mortgages and deferred debts to sprea 
press down like a mill-stone; where the 1° ( Nort 
can be thoroughly worked ; where from foy: drop’ 


fifths to nine-tenths of labor ofevery deserip, 














tion may be saved; where the manurial ip: Y plow 
plies are adequate for every foot of ground well 
and every seed planted ; where every portion by n 
can have its necessary attention ; where there *pota 
are no patches for weeds, no margins for mar 
brambles, no guiches to grow deeper and F 
wider with every heavy rain; where all gre: 
mouths can be fed summer and winter with. exp 
out stint, and where the owner has ample ner. 
time to keep his buildings and prem. ach 
ises in order, there is encourgement and 4 lab 
constant incentive to greater effort to suc. the 
ceed and excel. me 
(Conclusion in next No } ‘ for 
[By the same mail which brought the above rev 
the following communication was also re- 1 
ceived. It isa practical demonstration that gal 
what is recommended by Capt. Snowden can pig 
be profitably done.—Ebs. A. F.] a 
ae ets 
Working Capital. tor 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : pe 
There are two kinds of capital most farm- H 
ers possess—one, their labor; the other, the us 
money invested in their stock and farming x , 
implements, and perbaps a small amount ip oa » 
cash, too often put into some kind of raijjroad os . 
stock instead of being em pk ved : 
| om the farm. Pit ~ : 
farm succ Fite =< { 
i is “OF on 4. =! 
‘peat “attvantage. Mr. Mecti, & sound porac- 
tical English writer and farmer, said} that 
“one of the most useful lessons a farmet? can 
learn is what is the most profitable ambunt 
of capital to invest per acre, for on this de- 
pends much. of his suecess.” Prof. Rolerts, ] 
of Cornell University, recently delivered an 
address before the young men of that great 
school, on “the secret of large crops glown 
in England,” in which he said: “It W-uld 
take away the breath of an American faj ner 
to hear even an Englishman’s enumer jon 
of the spuddings, the grubbings, the tw ch- 
ings, the harrowings, the cross-harrow, 1s, 
the rollings and crushings that a heavy! y 
field is subjected to before it is consi¢:red 
ready for wheat. What is all this /foy ° ’ he: 
Simply to unlock the full storshoug of S 
Nature.” <a ae 
I shall merely speak now of labor as cay & 


ital, though I am firmly convinced thai the 
more money a farmer can judiciously ivest 
on his farm, the better returns he \may 
expect. 

Now to illustrate from my own farm: Last 
spring I put in corn ten acres of run-out 
timothy sod, soil a clay loam which had been 
limed on the sod two years before with sixty 
bushels of fresh oyster-shell lime per acre, 
being all the land I could spare for that 
crop. So I determined to work it thoro} ¢h- 
ly, and it was well plowed, harrowed, ci jss- 
harrowed, rolled, and made as fine as ga} jen 
soil. Rows were marked out 3}x3} feet; 2 
dropped, three kernels to a hill, and cow ed 
with a cultivator on the 14th day of 3 ay, 
When the corn came up a mixture of 

parts of ashes and plaster was applic 
handful to each hill. The field was th or. 
oughly worked, the ground kept/ ‘mellow | ad 
the weeds kept under. The result was} the 
corn grew right along, had a beautiful dark 








green color, and ripened a fine crop of so ind 
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corn. I have husked out 105 barrels of five 
_ bushels each, and have a little more to get 
out yet. 

Another example: Two acres were put in 
Early Rose potatoes, same kind of soil and 
the same thorough preparation of ground. 
The rows were marked out three and a-half 
feet apart, and rotted butcher-manure spread 
in them, eight three-horse loads per acre. 
These rows were then run through with a 
subsoil plow, to mix the manure and soil 
and to deepen the soil in the bottom of the 
furrow; then 600 pounds of good bone were 
spread in the rows, and the potatoes (of 


¢€ Northern growth), cut to two eyes, were 


dropped fifteen inches apart and covered 

lightly with two furrows by a one-horse 

plow. They were planted April 12th, were 

well worked, and harvested July 18th. Yield 

by measure, 480 bushels of fine clear-skinned 

“potatoes, which sold for good prices in the 
market. 

From these and other examples we see the 
great value of using one’s capital of labor, of 
experience, and of means in a thorough man- 
ner. If one has only means to work twenty 
acres, make that a success by diligent, honest 
labor, and whether the season be wet or dry, 
the yield will not be wholly a disappoint- 
ment; whereas if we extend our means over 
forty or fifty acres, we may receive a small 
reward, oftentimes none at all. 

In my vicinity lives an oid crippled Irish 
gardener who annually raises two or three 
pigs, and from the compost makes his little 
garden grow abundant crops of choice veg- 
etables. His hoe and spade are his only 
tools, and yet he grows more from that little 
patch than many get from one or two acres, 
His pig furnishes the manure for the garden 
and the garden keeps the pig. 

What I would impress upon every farmer 
is, make the most of your own home labor 
Gather the leaves, the sods, and the rubbish. 
of the farm ; make them into a compost heap ; 
4nd whatever crop you put in, do it in the 
best manner. After you have done all this, 

_Shen buy fertilizers—not before. F. 8. 

“ Plains Farm,” Baltimore Co., Md. 


Corn Fodder as Green Food. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The past dry season ought to be a good 
lesson to farmers in general, but more par- 
ticularly to the dairyman. It is a well- 
known fact that clover makes a good pas- 
ture as long as it lasts, but when it is fed off 
we must have recourse to something else to 
take its place until the new crop comes on, 
which the present season was short and af- 
forded but little food, as the drouth kept it 
close to the ground. 

I noticed that the clover crop was short, 
and looking around for a substitute, hit upon 





yon fodder, intending it for winter use. I 


plowed the ground (about three acres) the 


-, tniast of May; harrowed and rolled it until in 
(good condition I then took the Bickford & 


Huffman drill, closed all but two tubes, leav- 
ing the drills about three and a-half feet 
apart; used the nine-peck wheel, and put 
about 200 pounds of phosphate to the acre. 
I then waited patiently for its coming up, 
which it did in about two weeks. As soon 
as it was six inches high I worked it clean 
with the cultivator (no rain yet), and then 
finished with the double shovel and let it 
stand (waiting for rain). 

About the last of July the corn fodder was 
about three feet in height, and I went into 
it and cut it down with a scythe, and fed it 
twice a day to my cows. It was all the 
green feed Ihad. Clover was burnt up, and 
no rain to make any more. It lasted until 
October, keeping up the flow of milk when 
everything else failed. I only regret that I 
did not put in more ground, and what was 
not consumed green I could have cured in 
large shocks and left for winter use. I 
drilled in a bushel between the rows that I 
cut off, just as an experiment, but the drouth 
‘ontinued and it did not come to anything. 











I consider fodder (drilled and worked) the 
eheapest and best food a farmer can raise, 
and the most profitable for the dairyman. 
In a fair season it can be sowed as late as 
August and cut green. 3. A. @. 

Baltimore County, Md. 





Do Plants draw their Nitrogen from the 
Inorganic Kingdom ? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


As it isa well-established fact that with- 
out the application of fertilizers millions of 
acres of land in the Southern States would 
be little better than a sandy desert, the ques- 
tion has become a very important one 
whether one of the most expensive agents 
employed in’ the manufacture of fertilizers 
can be dispensed with in restoring worn-out 
lands. This question is now being discussed 
by many scientific gentlemen as well as prac- 
tical farmers throughout the country, and is 
receiving the attention of many who hereto- 
fore have held on to the old idea that the ar- 
tificial application of nitrogen in some form 
was the all-important element necessary to 
make a perfect fertilizer; and when the wri- 
ter some years ago, through the columns of 
your valuable journal, expressed a doubt 
about the use of such quaternary com- 
pounds, ¢. ¢., nitrogenous matter, such as is 
usually used in fertilizers, and that plants 
obtained their nitrogen from the inorganic 
kingdom as they did carbon (charcoal), hy- 
drogen and oxygen, the matter was treated 
more with ridicule than with a desire to 
pause and calmly discuss the matter, and de- 
termine the question by a fair and free in- 
terchange of opinions based on practical ex- 
periments. At the time alluded to, so pop- 
ular was the idea taught by Stockhard, 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, Stockbridge and others, 
that little attention was paid to anything 
said which came in conflict with their theory. 
It is only a short, time ago that Mr. Henry 
Stewart, who is an active worker in the in- 
terest of everything pertaining to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and whose name is familiar to 
many of your readers, replied to an article 
of mine, in which I claimed that wheat and 
all other plants obtained their nitrogen from 
some other source than organic matter, and 
that its use, which added ten to fifteen dollars 
a ton to fertilizers, was a waste and could be 
dispensed with, denouncing it as heresy and 
unwarranted by the facts. Yet over his own 
signature he has since said that after a fair 
trial he could see no difference, in his experi- 
mental corn-patch, between highly ammo- 
niated fertilizers and that fertilized with 
mineral phosphate and potash, which con- 
tained no organic matter; but he was not 
willing to admit that wheat could find in- 
organic nitrogen. This, although the poorest 
soils contain abundance of it. (The latter 
sentence is my own.) It is to be hoped 


Atwater, like the other mentioned gentlemen, 
always an advocate of the ammonia stan- 
dard, has recently squarely admitted that 
corn does obtain its nitrogen from some un- 
known source. This is only what I claimed 
years ago, as many of your readers may re- 
member. Admitting that corn and clover 
do thus obtain it, the question can well be 
asked, does a different rule control plants of 
a higher order, such as wheat and rye? I 
think not, and am prepared to prove it by 
actual results, as I have done before; and I 
propose stating actual results. 

The same idea: was advanced in a letter 
from Prof. 8. W. Johnson, in which he 
stated that natural plants did obtain their 
nitrogen from the inorganic kingdom, but 
that cultivated plants required organized 
nitrogen. 

To test the matter a small plot was selected, 
in which was piled (after being well dug up) 


‘a large quantity of wood, brush, old stumps 


and the like, and in due time burnt, the heat 
of which seemed to have destroyed all sign 








‘ from it, although Mr. Lawes does make out a 
he does not think the wheat plant finds it like | good case from the application of inorganic 
the carnivorous buzzard, by the smell. Prof. | nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda in large 





of organic matter for at least a foot below the 


surface, presenting a porous, open soil of in- | 


organic matter. Raking off the unburnt 
wood and charcoal, wheat was planted on 
the 14th day of September, and just one 
month and one day afterwards the blades 
measured twelve inches, with numerous 
branches, and continued to grow most luxu- 
riantly till ripening time, each branch bav- 
ing a well-filled head and in some cases the 
plants having as many as thirty to forty 
heads, the grains numbering from twenty to 
sixty to the head. May I ask where did the 
wheat find the nitrogen which was necessary 
to forma perfect grain? I will not answerin 
the language of Prof. Atwater “from some 
unknown source,” for Iam sure I do know. 
The same agents that place 44,000 lhs. of 
nitrogen in a rich soil within reach of the 
plants, which Mr. Lawes says in his last 
work on “ Fertility,” can be found in some 
black soils, furnished it in this case. The 
porous soil admitted a free circulation of the 
falling rains loaded with nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, and the wheat stole it with no crim- 
inal intention, and along with the water it 
was sucked up and with the dissolved min- 
erals met the dissolved carbonic acid, and or- 
ganic life sprang into existence from the in- 
organic kingdom, and presented food for man 
and beast without the aid of old leather, 
offensive blood and flesh, rotten fish, and 
the refuse of slaughter-houses, which are 
now rapidly advancing in price. 





Just here I think it may be in place to say 
that Mr. Stitcher, of Queen Anne’s, well- 
known to some of your readers as a prac- | 
tical and reliable farmer, purchased some 
time ago, at an expense of $900, 30 tons of | 
dried blood, and only recently informed the | 
writer that he had never seen 30 cents’ worth | 
of good from its use. -This only confirms | 
my own experience with it. On a field near 
the village of Rock Hall the butcher had per- 
mission to kill and swing his cattle, covering 
the ground with the blood, entrails, etc., but 
no one can point out the spot by any extra 
green speck or growth of grass, or weeds ; 
yet within a short distance of it, where the 
ashes from a burnt pile of brush were depos- 
ited, presents a pleasing sight to man and 
beast. Supply the soil with the proper inor- 
ganic elements, with a mechanical condition 
that will admit of a free passage of water, 
and rest assured the “ unknown source” will 
supply the movable elements—carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen and nitrogen, the four great 
elements out of which spring all organic life, 
giving warning that animal life will follow, 
and not vegetable life, after animal. 

It is too true to doubt that the rapid decay 
of animal matter, setting free nitrogen in 
some form, does seem to hurry plants, but 
the necessity of this little stimuJant is what I 
doubt, as I have never seen any ultimate good 


quantities, costing from twelve to fifteen dol- 
lars per acre and only good for one season. At 
his suggestion I tried it on my wheat last 





spring, but before harvest and since no sign 
marks the spot where it was applied. Com- 
mon salt I have seen act finely when spread on 
land, and as it is well known that certain 
salts act as a solvent for mineral matter, 
may not both the salt «nd the nitrate of soda 
of Mr. Lawes act as a solvent and not as an 
agent to supply nitrogen, of which the 
world is full, both above and below the sur- 
face? A few years ago it was thought neces- 
sary, When nitrogenous matter could be ob- 
tained for almost the hauling of it, to pre- 
sent a fertilizer with near the same per cent- 
age of ammonia as Peruvian guano; but as 
the price advanced the per centage dropped, 
with no apparent injury to it, and now one- 
sixth the original per centage is furhished, 
and we are told it is ample, while some 
manufacturers have dispensed with it en- 
tirely, and strange as it may seem to some, 


with most wonderfully happy results on the | 





poorest Jands, and,as I know by positive 

proof, far exceeding those from highly am- 

moniated fertilizers; and what I can prove 

will appear by what follows. ALP. 8. 
Rock Hall, Kent County, Md. 


[We regret being obliged to defer the re- 
mainder of our correspondent’s paper until 
our next.—Eps, } 


How can we best aaa the Productive- 
ness of our Soil with Profit? 


The. Gunpowder Farmers’ Club met De- 
cember 3d, at John D. Matthewe’s. After 
the usnal inspection of the fields, grounds 
and farm buildings, and the reading of the 
minutes of former meetings, the half hour for 
questions came up. 

The advantage of harrowing wheat in the 
spring being mooted, L. M. Bacon said he 
could see no difference on his place where 
he had tried it. He harrowed with the 
drills. 

John D. Matthews, on the other hand, had 
harrowed with marked benefit, and could 
see, just as far as the harrow went, a more 
vigorous growth of wheat and better grass. 
The wheat was better and thicker up to har- 
vest, having larger heads. The timothy was 
not injured. Was not particular how the 
harrow ran; sometimes it went with, at 
others across, the drill-rows. 

B. McL. Hardisty experienced great im- 
provement by using the Thomas harrow with 
a log onit. The wheat was more vigorous ; 





don’t think it helped the tillering. Tried to 


harrow with the drills. 

D. Gorsuch could see no difference in grain 
or grass from harrowing. 

A member inquired whether any one had 
noticed the difference in wheat where there 
had been a heavy growth of weeds and where 
the ground was bare. His was very irreg- 
ular in coming up where the weed crop had 
been. 

L. M. B. knew of a season when his father 
plowed down a heavy growth of rag-weed 
and the wheat crop was a failure. 

B. McL. H. had a neighbor who plowed 
down an unusually fine clover lay, but his 
wheat looks much inferior to its usual ap- 
pearance. 

J. D. M.—Wheat not so good with him 
on corn-ground well prepared as where he 
had drilled in with no preparation. 

D. G.—Reverse is true with him. Used 
the drag and three-horse harrow to prepare 
his land. 

W. W. Matthews.—-This year there was no 
need for preparing corn-ground ; it was al- 
ready in good condition, light and free from 
growths of weeds. 

The set question being in order, as at the 
heading of our report, A. C. Scott said he 
would lime on sod a year ahead ; plow under 
everything he could get under; feed all the 
stock and make as much manure as possible. 
Believes in letting land lie five or six years. 
We have plowed too much and too often. 
Longer in grass, land would improve faster. 
Hardly knows whether it is more profit to 
feed hay or sell it. Some think it best to 
sell hay and use more fertilizer. When hay 
is $20 a ton, then it pays better to seil and 
buy more fertilizers. We seldom miss a crop 
of corn if we have a good heavy old sod. 
Always gets the best crop of hay where the 
second crop had been left on the ground. 

Edwin Scott.—To-night’s question is one 
he would like to be able to answer. The 
plan he has adopted to keep his soil‘up is 
to plow as little as possible ; totend less in 
corn and more in grass is where the profit 
comes in. Limes on top of the grass, after 
it is set, with thirty bushels to the acre, every 
five years.. Then puts on all the manure he 
can for corn, seeds the same ground to wheat, 
rye or oats, Takes up again, and uses 
manure then and phosphate for small grain 
crops, and-sets again in grass-for five years. 
as possible; when very low, feéds as much 
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as possible. Always sells wheat, though 
there is not much profit in it, even at $1.50 
a bushel. 

Question.—Do you prefer spreading ma- 
nure on plowed ground or plowing under? 

Answer.—On small grain crops, believes it 
better on top; for corn, there is very little 
difference. 

Q.—On some lands grass runs out every 
year or two. What would you do then? 

A.—Go through the same routine; if miss- 
ing a set the first year, reseed to grain and 
grass. Our profit is in using less labor on 
the farm, and there is less with hay than any 
other crop we can raise. 

D. G. to J. D. M.— What is fodder worth ? 

J. D. M.—T wo acres of fodder will winter 
a steer in good thriving condition and add 
$10 to his value. One acre is enough of cut 
fodder. One year cut all his fodder up, and 
four cows, which had nothing else, came out 
in good condition. He was careful to feed 
them only as much as they would eat and 
no more, 

L. M. B. cannot tell yet what is profit- 
able. The plan he has laid out is to lime on 
sod and mow two years (the second crop in 
each falling), plow for corn, wheat, stubble 
again and into grass. Feed all possible on 
farm. Last year made manure enough to 
cover twenty acres. 

Question.—Is there profit in selling milk? 

Answer.— Yes; thinks there is profit to 
him and improvement to the land. Keeps a 
cart gathering up leaves, etc., as absorbents. 
Last year used six kinds of fertilizers, cost- 
ing from $25 to $35 per ton, and could see 
no difference in any. Uses 300 pounds to 
every acre he puts in. 

E. H. Matthews.—Hasn’t been long enough 
in this world to answer the question. 

Jno. Bond.—The more you feed on your 
farm with profit is the best way to improve 
vour land. Hardly knows whether keeping 
4 nr. ~Heneg 
steers, properly managed. yield a protit 

Jos. Rosley.— 
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pea” wouldn’t grow. Clover and lime wore 

the agents of improvement. He tried to 

keep all in grass. Fed stock, but did not cut 

much hay. Fed cattle on fodder and tried 

to keep a dairy the whole year. Now labor 
is high and poor. 

Jno. Crowther, Jr.—The beginning of im- 
proving the land is in draining it properly. 
Where a farmer is unable to make covered 
drains, either on account of its cost or for 
want of the required fall, he should have 
open ditches in order to get rid of all surface 
water. The next point of importance is to 
have your plowing well done and the land 
brought to a fine tilth, keeping it perfectly 
clear of vegetable growth except that which 
is sown or planted, puiting in no more crop 
than you are able to cultivate well; get your 
land in clover as soon as possible, and when 
you have succeeded in this apply from thirty 
to fifty bushels of quick lime to the acre. 
Should your land be too poor to produce 
clover, try peas, buckwheat or oats, which, 
as soon as in blossom, should be plowed under 
for the purpose of supplying the soil with 
vegetable matter. Endeavor to convert all 
coarse material, such as straw, fodder, 
rough hay (and anything else that will ab- 
sorb the liquids from the stable), into manure, 
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How to Raise Canning Produce Without 
Impoverishing Farms. 

The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met, on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 3d, at the residence of Mr. James 
H. Ball. The committee of inspection, con- 
sisting of Messrs, Janney, Moores and Cast- 
ner, after looking around the premises, re- 
ported through the chairman, Mr. Janney, 
who said that the reports of the inspection 
committees had been monotonously favor- 
able, and he had therefore looked around for 
something to criticize, but could find nothing. 
Mr. Balls farm stock, sheep, cows and young 
cattle are in good condition, his harness hung 
up carefully, his barn well stocked with pro- 
vender and his corn crib well filled. He was 
rather surprised to see the latter,as Mr. Ball 
was extensively engaged in canning tomatoes 
and apples. Mr. Moores said that Mr. Ball’s 
wheat, although sowed late, on tomato 
ground, is healthy and strong; his pasture 
land and mowing field look well; the fence 
rows are clean and the stones picked up. 
Mr. Ball stated that within the last eight 
years he had built a barn and straw house, a 
mill, two dwelling houses, a hog house, ean- 
ning house and a number out buildings on 
his farm. 








and apply directly from the stable in order 
to make the most of it. When once in grass 
keep a sod upon it as long as possible, and | 
pasture no more than is absolutely necessary. | 
Depend upon clover, plaster, lime and stable 
uianure for increasing the fertility of your 
soil, and if you are unable to get a sufficient 
quantity of these purchase the best commer- 
cia) fertilizer in the market. 





The Claremont Stockyard Company of 
Baltimore has abolished all charges on live 


stock except for feed. 





The question for discussion was as follows : 
“ Best system of farming to keep up the fer- 
tility of farms, while raising produce for can- 
ning purposes,” and to our friends of the 
4igis we are indebted for our usual report. 
Mr. Ball said the question implied that farms 
must necessarily go down, while raising can- 
ning produce, but the country around Aber- 
deen, where the canning business is exten- 
sively prosecuted, has improved very much 
within the last ten years. To keep up our 
lands we must have a mixed system of farm- 
ing. We must sow clover, corn and wheat. 
Mr. Ball thought it might prove to be a good 
plan to sow clover at the last working of the 
tomatoes. He did not believe a crop of to- 
matoes is any harder on land than a crop of 
corn....He advised a plan by which tomatoes 
would follow corn, and wheat follow tomg- 
toes. He would rather risk wheat after toma- 
toes than after oats. 
L. W. Lee, of Kansas, said that if he were 
a Deer Creek farmer he would not’ under- 
take to raise canning produce, because the 
land is rolling and hilly, and he did not be- 
believe it could be kept fertile by the con- 
stant plowing required for corn and tomatoes. 
By a proper system of rotation it might be 
kept up, but if a man has a canning house he 
wants to putin all the land he can, and there- 
fore can not rotate. The best plan is to ro- 


tate with corn, oats an@ wheat, applying the 
necessary fertilizers. 


W. W. Castner said he did not see any rea- 
son why, with proper rotation, the fertility 
of the soil could not be kept up, but if land 
is continually cropped in tomatoes and corn, 
it can not be kept up. He advised following 
canning crops with wheat and grass. It had 
been suggested to sow clover after tomatoes 


| and plow the clover under, but he doubted 


whether fertility could be kept up by plow- 
ing under a heavy green crop. A heavy 
growth of clover, he thought would sour the 
land. Clover should not be plowed under 
until thoroughly ripe. 

R. John Rogers said he would be opposed to 
going into canning on a large enough scale 
to require plowing up the whole of his farm. 
He would prefer to grow tomatoes, because, 
to do a large business, so mucli land need not 


| be plowed up as if sugar corn were raised. 


He thought the fertility of land could not be 
kept up without grass. Artificial manuring 
alone will not keep it up, Our rolling lands 
would suffer from washing by farmin; them 
continually in corn and tomatoes. A good 
crop of clover following tomatoes might help 
to keep up fertility. 

The President, Geo. E. Silver, did not agree 
with Mr. Rogers in regara to the difference 
in the quantity of land required to raise sugar 


, corn as compared with that for tomatoes. 


J. Thomas Bradford said that no system 
would keep the fertility of hilly land under 
constant cropping: By breaking it up fre- 
quently the soil will wash away. He thought 
Mr. Rogers correct about raising corn and to- 
matoes. You can raise 500 bushels of toma- 
toes on an acre, while 75 bushels of sugar corn 
is a good crop. To keep up fertility, after 
working land two or three years you should 
sow it in wheat and grass, and let it lie until 
it gets something on it again. He did not 
think sweet corn as hard on land as field corn. 
Land can be kept fertile by constant plowing 
if it is covered over every year with manure, 
as our gardens are. 

James Lee never thought the fertility of 
his land, which is rolling, could be kept up 
by canning. His idea of canning would be 
to work it in with the present system, and 
only put in canning crops such land as you 
intended to plow under any circumstances. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen thought the only way 
would be by rotation of crops. If he were 

to engage in canning, he would not put in 
more land for the purpose than he expected 
to sow in wheat and grass the same fall.— 
Commercial fertilizers will help land, in con- 
nection with vegetable matter, but you cannot 
make land rich by artificial fertilizers aloue. 

Wm. F. Hays said his system would be to 
put on plenty of fertilizers and all the beef 
you can. 

Bennett H. Barnes thought fertility might 
be kept up by sowing clover after tomatoes 
and let the land lie for a couple of years. 
Most of the canners in his neighborhood after 
tomatoes sow wheat and clover, pasturing 
the latter one or two years. Some sow in 
clover and nothing else. 

(Conelusion in next No. } 





Resolutions of Regret. 


Extract from proceedings of the Board of 
Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety for the Eastern Shore, held at “ Ellen- 
borough,” the residence of Col. F. C. Golds- 
borough, in Talbot County, on Thursday, 
November 17th: 

Whereas, the death of John Merryman, of 
‘‘ Hayfields,” Baltimore County, having been 
announced to this Board, it is due to the mem- 
ory of our deceased friend that we, his co- 
laborers in the field of agriculture, should 
place upon our minutes some record of the 
life and character of a brother farmer, who 
so fully enjoyed the esteem and .confidence | 
of his fellow men. 

In early life Mr. Merryman settled upon 


‘the most exhausting. 
example, which extracts the largest quanti- 
ties of chemical substances from the soil; 
twenty tons of sugar beet per acre carry 0 
from the soil 163 Ibs. of nitrogen and 136 Ib: 
then follow many varieties 
of wheat which are also exhausting. Now 
manurings are reserved for root and grain 


— 


LANDS | 


added to the interest felt in the 
is a fact officially stated, that in 


flourishing than elsewhere. 


laté, owing to the cost involved 


Many agriculturists have not 


solve the question practically, by converting 
their land into meadows, or pasturages. 
de Gasparin has made a profound remark: 
“Many farmers are ruined in consequence 
of having too much land, but not one has 
ever come to misfortune by having too much 
In all good grass land, whether 
artificial or permanent, there must be a re- 
lative proportion between the graminivorous 
Taking as a base} 


” 


meadow. 


and leguminous plants. 
ten tons of hay, produced from 


ture of plants, that eminent chemist M. Joulie, 
finds therein 376 lbs. of nitrogen, 156 Ibs. of 
211 Ibs. of lime, 59 Ibs. of 
magnesia, and 303 lbs. of potash; 
pared with other cultivated crops, it is no} 
With sugar beet for 


phosphoric acid, 


phosphoric acid ; 


crops, grass land receiving none. 


tain their fertility ? 


elevated lands. 
arable soil there are, nitrogen, 34 
| phoric acid, 54; 

| potash, 8% ounces. 





his beautiful estate “‘ Hayfields,” and devot- 
ing himself with intelligent energy to agri- 
culture, he soon laid the foundation for the | 
future success he achieved as a farmer. By 
judicious importation and the careful breed- 
ing of Herefords, he tvok first premiums 
wherever his herd was exhibited; and to 
him more than any other individual, proba- 
bly, belongs the credit of first establishing 
in this country the valuable qualities of this 
now widely disseminated and highly prized 
breed of cattle. Prominently known at | 
home and abroad as a progressive and suc- | 
cessful farmer, he was made President of our 
State and of the United States Agricultural 
Society. Being a gentleman of genial man- 
ners and generous hospitality, as well as a 
man of industry, intelligence and character, 
he was also called to high and responsible 
positions of public trust, which he filled 
with honor to himself and with benefit to the 
State. A true friend, a kind neighbor and 
good citizen, he merited, as he received, the | 
high tribute of respect manifested by the ex- | 
pression of deep and general sorrow at his ' 
death: Epmunp L. F. Harpcast1e, 
Secretary. 








It is estimated that within ten years 
1,000,000 acres of land have gone out of cui- 
tivation in England, that is, have been turned 
into grass. At the present time in Great 











Britain beef pays better than wheat. 


the other chemical elements in 


| There is here an enormous difference be- 
tween what the soil has in store of chemical 
food and what vegetation exacts. 
of beets requires, as we have seen, 163 | 
nitrogen, while the soil contains 32 ewts. of} ' 
this element, or a sufficiency for twent 
A like observation will a 


crops of beets. 


to the other inorganic nutriments. 
explains this disproportion by the fact that 


| each chemical element exists in 


two forms, assimilable and unassimilable. 
Did the soil contain all the food in the former 
state it would be washed away and the land 
rapidly exhausted; existing in an insoluble 
or fixed form, the azote, phosphoric acid, etc., 
yield only each year their treasures to vege- 


tation in fractional quantities, 


M. Joulie draws a comparison between 


grazing and cutting meadows. 


to the former, because the animals find in 


the succulent, and above all 


| grasses, more nitrogenous matters, and of 
greater digestibility than when in the form 
of hay, where so much is woody matter 
passing through the system, without under- 
Hence, why 
weight for weight of stock, pasture land will 
support a greater number of cattle than if the 
crop was converted into hay. The chemist 
also avers that, in an cconomical point of 
view, the droppings of the animals restore 


going any transformation, 


Notes on Agricaltare i in Europe. 
[ From our Correspondent in France.) 


Tse QUESTION OF PasTURE AND MEApow 


is assuming important proportions in France, 
and the recent work of M. Joulie has only 


where pasture lands abound, farming is more 
In presence of 
such data, examination becomes a necessity, 
Connected with the matter is the rearing of 
stock, which also has largely incre 


vation of wheat, the supplies of grain 
ported from other countries, and the ass’ 
demand for wheat in the home market. 


How then does it arise that meadows re- 
They become poorer, 
but do not disappear; the valuable grasses 
die out, and are succeeded by inférior kinds , 
it is then not so much the quantity of the 
return that is affected, as the quality. Further 
meadows are generally established on th} 
best soil, often in valleys, where the filterin 
waters bring down nutrition from the on 
In 2 ewts of dry ordinary 


lime, 17; magnesia, 104 
Taking the average depth 
of a cultivated soil at eight inches, an acre 
would contain about 32 cwts of nitrogen, 
|} and the same quantity of phosphoric acid; 
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ments that the animal has not utilized, thus 


) saving the iabor of . being converted into 

farm-yard manure. Chemically, all soils are 
.\DOw fF not suited for grass culture, but they cannot 

the less be made so by judiciously selecting 
ance, F the kinds of grass and clover most propitious ; 
only resorting to fossil phosphates, lime, marl, 
t. It} and fertilizers to supply richness. M. Joulie 
£10ns | belongs to the school which believes in the 
more f atmosphere supplying azote to the nutrition 
ice Of f of plants. F. C. 
Ssity Paris, Dec. 3, 1881. 
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Live Stock. 


land Jerseys—‘‘Arawana Buttercup.” 
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The cut which adorns our first page is a 
careful representation of the head of Mr. T. 
Alex. Seth’s Jersey cow “ Arawana Butter- 


” 


cup.” We have selected this as the first of 
our series of illustrations—first, because we 
consider her's the typical Jersey head; fine 
crumpled horns, dished face, cleanly cut, 
with full, placid eyes, a countenance which 
hows in its every lineament her noble breed- 
oe, and that she is the patient but intelligent 
friend of man. Nothing, in our opinion, has 
done more to introduce the Jerseys to the 
lawns of our wealthy country residents than 
the deer-like (aristocratic) look of the Jersey 
head. Our second reason for selecting this 
cow to begin our .illustrations is, because, 
judging by the awards at our County and 
State Fairs.of this year, she is. entitled to 
the} ‘ake the lead, she having secured first prize 
her | #t each of these shows, where the compe- 
th.}jtition was unusually severe. The cut of the 
full cow on this page does not do her justice, 
but will serve to give some idea of her won- 
derful udder development. 
It must be borne in mind that this cow is 
considerably below the average in size of the 
Jerseys, and will not exceed in weight 700 
pounds, yet with her third calf she milked 
over six gallons of milk per day, and made 
cid;| 15 Ibs. 5 ozs. of butter in one week, fed on 
ion.) Cut green rye (a particularly poor feed) and 
.| three quarts of meal per day. Ten days be- 
fore dropping the calf she was milking 40 
Ibs. (5.galls.) per day, and has milked as 
} as 35 lbs. (4 galls. 3 pts.) at one milk- 
img. Her udder measures, when full, 60 
(5 feet) in circumference. She is now 
lumbus, Ohio, whither she was sent to 
he served by “Cash Boy,” probably the best 
of the sons of “ Rex,” and for whom $2,500 
hes been offered and refused. “Cash Boy” 
is a son of “ Dido of Middlefield,” that stood 
next to “ Arawana” in the award of prizes 
at the State Fair, and the calf of this cross 
cannot but be choice. In breeding, she is of 
the same blood as “ Dido,” both tracing in 
shoit lines to “Colt, Jr.,” 825, the Sire of 
“Rex” 1330. 
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More Fine Jerseys for Baltimore County. 
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The excitement among the Jersey breeders 
of Baltimore county, which began about the 
time of the county fair, seems to have reach- 
ed its zenith, and prices have been paid for 
choice specimens of this breed, since ourjlast 
issue, which show that our breeders are 
thoroughly alive to the advance in the popu- 
larity of this truly noble breed of cattle, and 
that they are determined to have as good as 


nist} the markets will afford. The time was when 


, of 


immediately to the soil all the nutritive ele- | 


timore county in search of really good ani- 
‘mals to improve their herds, and the care 
with which our breeders are building ‘up their 
herds, with the notoriety which must be given 
to them by fairs of our liberal county society, 
the time must come again when Baltimore 
county will be a popular market. 

No where, indeed, in the country can so 
many choice herds be found within an equal 
area as there. The leading ones being those 
of Messrs. John E. Phillips, Clarke & Jones, 
F. Von. Kapff, T. Alex. Seth, John Gill, An- 
drew Banks, 8S. M. Shoemaker, W. H. Perot, 
John Ridgely of H., Robert Moore, Joseph 
H. Reiman, D. M. Matthews, &c., all of 
which contain animals of a high average and 
some of particular excellence. The additions 
to these herds, so far as the same have come to 
our knowledge, are as follows: 

First in importance is probably the addi- 
tion to the herd of Mr. 8. M. Shoemaker by 
the purchase of a bull, imported Forget-Me- 
Not, price $2,150. 

Forget-Me-Not is a fine grey, with good 
yellow skin and horns, deep carcass, and extra 
good escutcheon. His sire, “Farmers’ Glory,” 
sold recently at auction in New York for 
$3,200. He took ist prize at Royal Agri- 
cultural Show at Kilbourn, England, 1879; 
Ist prize Royal Jersey Show, 1879 and 1880; 
1st, St. Peter’s Show, Jersey, 1879 and 1880; 
1st, Pennsylvania State Fair, 1880. 

A letter from the Island speaking of the fair 
of 1881, says: “You cannot help noticing 
that nearly all the prize bulls are by Farm- 
ers’ Glory,” and “ his success as a sire is most 
remarkable, there is nothing on the record 
here to equal it.” 

Forget-Me-Not, himself, has been a great 
prize winner, he scored ninety points and 
took ist Island prize, Ist Guenon prize, 1st 
Herd-Book prize, and his own parish prize, 
and is really a fine animal and an acquisition 
indeed to our county and State. 

Next comes the bull calf “ Count of Ox- 
ford,” purchased at same sale by Mr. J. E. 
Phillips. This fine young bull is of the 
blood (inbred) of Coomassie, a truly great 

cow that won 1st prize for five years in suc- 

cession on the Island, and has a butter record 

well up in the teens. It was our privilege a 

few days ago to see this grand old cow at her 
home surrounded by four or five of her grand 
daughters, who bid fair to equal if not excel 
her; and we look upon this bull calf as a 
most valuable -acquisition to the breeding 
stock of Maryland, for while the Farmers’ 
Glory blood has swept the show rings, we 
have as yet heard nothing from the pail or 
churn, but the Coomassies in the dairy stand 

almost without peers—certainly they have 
not been equalled by anything recently im- 
ported. 

Next in importance comes the purchase at 
the Philadelphia sale of imported stock of six 
fine cows by Mr. John Gill—Browny 2d, six 
vears, $340; Reita, five years, $1,150; Numa, 
three years, $475 ; Thrush, three years, $800 ; 
Princess 3d, $800; Gazelle, seven years, $590 

Of this lot of extra fine cows Reita stands 
head. She is one of the most beautiful cows 
which it was ever our privilege to see, being 
of the finest form, light lemon fawn, with 
black points; considered from an esthetic 
point of view she was the most beautiful of 
the Herkness lot, although many considered 
the purchase of Mr. Watts, mentioned below, 
superior in the dairy, though this is simply a 
matter of opinion as yet. ; 

Mr. G. 8. Watts bought Syren 2d and her 
heifer calf, six weeks old, by a son of Farm- 
ers’ Glory and a half brother of Forget-Me- 
Not, for $1,475. 

Syren 2d, as she stood in her box stall at 
the sale, was certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful and most promising two-year old Jerseys 
we have ever seen, being a dark bronze, solid 
color, black points, fine yellow incurving 
horns and remarkably developed udder, with 


black peints, making a rich and attractive 


the handsomest of heifer calves, light: fawn, ’ 


Mr. T. A. Seth’s purchase of Atlanta, six 
years, at $330, a dark grey, solid color, black 
points, with the finest Flanderin escutcheon, 
and in calf toa son of Farmers’ Glory, is an 
important addition to his small herd of really 
choice animals, and with his incomparable 
Arawana Buttercup and the fine grey heifer 
“Champion Judy,’ which we saw at the 
State Fair, makes his herd particularly strong 
in females, and if he is as fortunate in secur- 
ing a bull he will have a herd hard to beat at 
the fairs. 

Mr. J. E. Phillips added to his already very 
fine herd one imported heifer, three years 
old, Dahlia 4th, at $600. This heifer has the 
most remarkably well-developed udder of a 
heifer with first calf, and is fine in every par- 
ticular. 

Besides these imported animals Mr. Gill 
bought of W.S. Taylor, Burlington, N. J., 
a bull calf by Gilderoy 2d, the bull that took 
1st prize at the New Jersey State Fair in 
1881, in a ring of nine or ten exceptionally 
fine animals; and the Gilderoy blood being 
of equal reputation to the Coomassie and 
Farmers’ Glory makes the opportunity for 
fine breeding in Baltimore county excep- 
tional. For instance, Mr. Shoemaker’s Farm- 
ers’ Glory, Mr. Philips’ Rex and Coomassie, 
Mr. C. E. Hand’s Alphea, Mr. Seth’s Cham- 
pion of America, and Mr. Gill's Gilderoy, 
comprise males of all the popular families. 

Mr. Seth has also purchased two fine heif- 
ers from Mr. 8. C. Kent, of West Grove, 
Chester county, Pa:, out of two of his finest 
cows reported to have made 16 Ibs. of butter 
per week each. 

And last, but by no means least, Mr. Von 
Kapff has secured two fine Rex heifers from 
L. A. Mills, of Conn. One of these is out of 
Cordelia Baker, three years old, a cow that 
has made 16} pounds of butter in each of 
two weeks, in which a careful test was made, 
this record beating any other Jersey cow 
living of her age. The other is out 
of Carrie Clark. We say by no means 
least, because we believe the Rex blood is 
becoming, the. most fashionable.. And _ it. is 
reported that old Rex, now seven or eight 
years old, has just been bought by Mr. Simp- 
son, of New York, who has been for some 
time the owner of all the pure Alpheas, at 
$3,000. Weare much gratified at this be- 
cause we believe the popularity of the Rex 
strain is built on a sure foundation of great 
yields. This was predicted some months 
since in our columns, and we have waited for 
its consummation, having a firm conviction 
that it would surely come to pass. 

We hope it is not vanity which prompts 
us to take part of the credit for- this to our- 
selves as well as to remind our readers of the 
number of times we have urged on them the 
importance of using none but the finest bulls, 
which advice seems to be bearing fruit. In- 
deed we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves that THE AMERICAN FARMER has in 
no small degree contributed to the awaken- 
ing of our breeders to the progress of the 
times, and it is our purpose in the future 
to give material aid and encouragement to ° 
this important industry. 


Death of Champion of America. 


A letter from Mr. W. B. Montgomery, of 
Starkville, Miss. dated December 17th, an- 
nounces the death on that day of this cele- 
brated Jersey bull, in the 9th year of his 
age. 

The death of this noted animal entails 
on his owner the heaviest loss which has 
ever resulted from the death of a single 
Jersey animal. He had refused an offer for 
him of $5,000. 

Champion of America owed his great 
worth not only to the fact of his being de- 
scended from a long line of great butter pro- 
ducers (his dam being probably the most re- 
markable Jersey cow ever owned in this 
country, and having the best authenticated 
butter yield of all the great performers) but 











contrast, 





Northern and Eastern breeders came to Bal- 
yore . 





to his own prepotency, or power of trans- 


mitting his good qualities on whatever used, 
so as to produce heifers which, as a rule, 
were’ better than their dams—a rare quality 
and one to be prized when obtained. Much 
has been said of him in our columns in the 
past year to which we refer the reader. 

He has left two sons out of his own 
daughters, who were 14 Ib. cows. One of 
which Mr. T. Alex. Seth has been fortunate 
enough to secure, and asthis young bull will 
have seventy-five per cent. of the blood of 
old Champion he will be probably the most 
valuable addition ever made to the breeding 
stock of Maryland. 





Live Stock—January. 


With the appearance of this number of 

THe AMERICAN FARMER, we hope that all 
of its readers will have every arrangement 
complete for the welfare and growth of all 
kinds of domestic animuls. For s> soon as 
our stock of any kind ceases to return to us 
value received for the food consumed, from 
that time they are being kept at a loss. 
When a shoat is fed just enough to keep it 
from losing flesh, what do we gain in return 
for the food that has been consumed? How 
much better to increase the amount to a full 
ration such as will insure a steady growth 
every day! By so doing, we will surely get 
a fair price for the grain with the manure 
thrown in, or to pay for the labor of feeding. 
This is equally true of all of our domestic 
animals. Ifthey are worth keeping at all, 
let the rule be to feed well enough to insure 
rapid growth. The same rules hold good 
for feeding dairy cows. When the food is 
scant the milk scarcely pays for the cost of 
keeping. Increase the food, and of course, 
the milk will be increased in the same pro- 
portion. 
Sheep should have roomy shelters, open 
to the south. Some of our most successful 
sheep raisers have only straw shelters and 
find they do much better than when kept in 
a close house, as they will not in our climate 
bear confinement as will other domestic ani- 
mals. They should have the run of an old 
pasture every day and plenty of fresh water 
unless the ground be covered with snow. 
If that be the case, omit the run but be sure 
to furnish the water and not require them to 
eat snow. Suitable racks must be provided, 
as they will not eat food that has been trod- 
den on. One ear of corn each per day witb 
plenty of hay or good corn fodder will be 
found a good allowance for breeding ewes. 
Hogs that are intended for sale or to be 
killed for family use later in the season must 
be wel] provided with bedding and kept in 
warm dry quarters. A very important point 
in hog breeding for profit is to keep a small 
humber in each pen, say not over six, and 
let them be near the same size and age, if 
possible, as in cold weather they will crowd 
each other and injure the weaker ones if too 
many are in thesame enclosure. All brood 
sows should be put in separate pens for at 
least one month before they are due to far- 
row, so they will become satisfied and con- 
tented with their quarters. 

Cows that are expected to be fresh should 
be turned dry for at least six weeks before. 
they are due to calve, to allow all the food to 
go to repair the natural waste and to the 
growth of the calf. Some breeders make it 
a rule to feed liberally on corm in the ear for 
at least two wecks before they calve. Cows 
so treated have nearly always passed the 
afterbirth, or placenta, with ease. If the 
winter calves are good, be sure to raisethem’ 
if possible, as all such will grow next summer 
and be of far more value at one or two years 
old than a summer calf, and by all means 
have the bulls castrated before they are over 
one month ld, if you want nice steers. If 
you wish to sell fresh cows remember that 
October is the best time in the year to sell, 
and to have them ready for the market it 
will be necessary to have some served by the 





— about this time. Such cows will, if 
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good, give an ample flow of milk during the 
winter and when the spring grass comes 
spring up nearly equal to a thin fresh cow, 
and be in fine condition on grass alone when 
fresh. 

Brood mares will be benefitted by regular 
work during the winter, of course, with 
careful drivers and liberal feeding. 





Horticulture. 





A New and Beautiful Tree. 





THE WEEPING DOGWOOD. 


e is a pictaresqueness about most of 
our weeping trees, which comes from their 
unusual form. The one of which we give an 
engraving above possesses marked beauty, 
and is by some considered as among the best 
of weeping trees. 

The original plant was discovered not far 
from THz AMERICAN FARMER farm by Dr. 
Wm. 8. Thompson, of Baltimore county, as 
he was riding through the woods. It is a 
variety of the common great dogwood ( Cor- 
nus florida), which is itself known as one of 
the most beautiful of ornamental plants. It 
is admired especially for its large white floral 
bracts, which are succeeded by red berries as 
brilliant as the holly, while in ‘the fall the 
deep red foliage is one of the chief elements 
in our brilliant autumn scenery. A weeping 
variety of such a splendid plant would alone 
be a grand addition to our lists, even though 
it had to be grafted on tall stems, as other 
weeping plantsare. Sut this beautiful plant 
has one advantage in which it stands alone 
among weeping trees: while every branch is 
heavily pendulous, the leader ascends straight 
as an arrow, and makes a plant which charms 
every onc by its regular beauty, so unusual 
in weeping trees. The engraving is froma 
three-year-old plant, grafted near the ground, 
and has been suffered to grow just as it may, 
without any aid whatever from knife or 
string. 

This tree is now for the first time being in- 
troduced to the trade, The stock of it wasin 
the hands of Thomas Meehan, of German- 
town, Pa., the accomplished editor of the 
Gardener's Monthly, whose modesty and the 
delicacy of whose position probably has 
had the effect of causing him to refrain from 
praising this new tree as it deserves, and he 
has now disposed of the entire lot to Mr. 
Geo, A. Stone, of Rochester, N. Y. 





The Orchard and Fruit Garden—January. 


As this is the month for weather, we have, 
as a rule, fewer opportunities to perform any 
work in the orchard. It is, however, possi- 
ble that we may be favored with “‘a spell or 
two” of a suitable character for pruning 
young trees, of such as it is desirable to 
promote and invigorate the growth; and 
when such mild periods of several days’ 
duration do occur, the pruning of young trees 
can be performed to advantage. But our 
readers will please note that we say pruning, 
and do not advise trimming trees until they 
are cut down with the view to converting 
them into fire-wood or some other purpose. 
The difference in the two operations, judg- 
ing from an occasional orchard we meet 
with, is not regarded as a matter of much 
import, for there are still a few people scat- 
tered about over the country trying to grow 
fruit who trim the life out of their orchards. 

Nature requires some assistance in form- 
ing and retaining nice heads on most kinds 
of fruit trees—more on some kinds than on 
others. But to set at defiance both the laws 
of nature and the principles of art in the 
management of orchards, is more than the 
best of them can survive; and where.a man 
can do nothing but trim, it would be better 
for him to give the entire labor of forming 
the heads of his trees to Nature; if there are 
a few limbs too low and a few others crossing 
and rubbing, he will have the assurance of 
more and better fruit than is obtained by an- 
nually trimming the trees. Good tools, | 
judgment and skill should all go with the 
operator in pruning trees of any kind, and 
any one not so equipped should not be en- 
trusted with the job. 

During rough and cold weather, knives, 
saws, shears, etc., can be put in order and 
made ready for effective work when needed. 
We have had many inquiries during the last 
couple of months from peach-growers, as to 
the condition of their trees from the effects 
of the extreme cold of last winter, followed | 
by the protracted drouth of the past summer, 
a number of them expressing fears that their 
orchards are injured beyond hope of such re- 
covery as could give proper compensation 
for further care. The complaint that most 
of the trees are blackened on one side of the 
trunks accompanies all the inquiries as to the 
probable fate of the orchards. “Do you 
think it worth while to let them stand 
longer, or would it be best to pull them up 
this winter and use the land for other crops ?” 
is in substance the question of all. To 
this question, we take occasion to say here 
that we have repeated!y seen good—very 
good—peaches gathered from trees, the 
trunks of which were deadened, from some 
cause, fully half way round for a distance of 
two or three feet from the ground up; and if 
orchards that were injured as described 
above (peach orchards) receive good cul- 
ture henceforth, it is our opinion that many 
good crops of fruit may yet be gathered from 
such, provided no further injury occurs. 

In the Fruit GARDEN, warm days will 
afford chances to finish up the pruning of 
the grapevines as well as the fruit trees 
therein. New trellises for vines can be put 
up when needed and old ones repaired, 
saving time thereby to devote to other things 
when the press and hurry of spring arrives. 
Compost heaps should not be forgotten, but: 
the odd times when nothing else is requiring 
attention should be used to draw on every 
available source to increase the bulk and 
acd to the quality of this indispensable aux- 
iliary to the production of fine fruit and 
plenty of it. Let the new year be charac- 
terized by renewed and more determined ef- 
forts to have finer fruit than anybody else. 
Make a note of the means and methods by 
which you conduct the operations, then if | 
your success is what you think it ought to 
be, tell us all about it in a Jetter to Tax 
AMERICAN FARMER, 60 that others may be 





instructed thereby to “ go and do likewise.” 


Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 
January, 1882. 


By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nursery 
man, Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Entered, as we are, now on another year, 
as well as the new series of the redoubtable 
AMERICAN FARMER, much of the subject 
matter that in future may be presented 
through it to readers, or referring to old 
maxims of utility in cultivation, &c., remains 
still, as it were in the womb of time. But as 
all of your readers are not of the olden time, 
therefore, something racy and of an onward 
tendency ought to be dealt out to them in 
this age of progress. 

For ourselves we intended, from time to 
time, in our own quiet way to tender a few 
seasonable remarks on ornamental garden- 
ing and other kindred subjects. Last month 
we promised to embrace in our future re- 
marks certain ornamental trees which have 
been overlooked by planters, or, at least, have 
not received that attention which they merit, 
and among such we noticed the White 
Birch. 

In continuation of this branch of our pres- 
ent article we recommend the yellow-wood 
tree of Kentucky and Tennessee—Cladrastis 
tinctoria—which forms a stately tree with 
spreading branches, bearing pinnate leaves, 
giving the whole tree a light, airy appear- 
ance; the racemes of yellowish-white pea 
flowers drooping from the ends of the 
branches. Altogether, this is the most de- 
sirable pea-flowering tree for a lawn with 
which we are acquainted; and, then, it is 
perfectly bardy, and grass grows well under 
it. There is a specimen of it growing in 
Baltimore county which stands about forty 
feet high, and as many feet broad. 

Other trees well adapted to adorn our 
lawns and parks are English and American 
beeches. We link them here together. as 
the two are in many respects much alike. 
But the cut, or fern leaved variety of the 
former, would eclipse any other tree brought 
against it in the neatness of its head and fine 
foliage, while the copper and purple-leaved 
varieties contrast strongly with the green 
ones. 

Those preferring trees with showy flowers 
should adopt the European Horse Chestnut. 
Here in the United States itis of slow growth, 
while in the north of Europe it moves up- 
wards rapidly, and is the glory of their parks; 
and even with us where the trec has attained 
to maturity it is a perfect gem in early sum- 
mer; its thyrses of white flowers, spotied 
with purple and yellow, being produced in 
an erect position all over the top, appear as 
so many full-blown byacinths. Our Ohio 
Chesnut, or Buckeye, though a tolerable 
handsome tree, is in point of beauty scarcely 
to be compared to it. 

Our memory just here turns to another 
genus of trees well worthy to be noticed, and 
that is the Magnolia, and the first species we 
notice is the great leaved kind—M. macro- 
phylla, whose leaves, when the tree is in a 
thrifty condition, measures from two to three 
feet in length, by eight to ten inches broad, 
and its pure whfte flowers when fairly in 
perfection will cover as much surface as an 
ordinary breakfast plate. We have seen 
specimens of this tree in Maryland forty feet 
high, and by its sending out many lateral 
branches the whole head assumes a form 
which we would call globose-conic. It is 
found wild in Kentucky. From Kentucky 
we have another species, known as the Ear- 
leaved Umbrella tree—M. Fraseri—and we 
only notice it here on account of the remark- 
able lobes, or auricles at the base of the 
leaves, whereby it is known by some as M. 
auriculata. 

The cucumber tree—M. acuminata—and 
our tulip tree—Liriodendron tulipifera — 
which latter is very nearly related to the 
Magnolia, are both stately, clean growing 
trees, not subject to the attacks of insects. 





But the queen of the whole family is the 
geart evergreen laurel of the Southern States 
—M. grandiflora. Many doubts have been 
expressed in regard to this being hardy in 
Maryland, but this has only been by such as 
have not given themselves the trouble to 
thoroughly test its robustness. Any one 
who wishes to satisfy themselves as to its 
hardiness in this latitude has only to visit 
Clifton Park, formerly the country seat of the 
late Johns Hopkins, where can be found 
dozens of specimens of this superb tree vary- 
ing in size from twelve to twenty feet high, 
and furnished with heads as many feet in 
diameter, all in a luxuriant state of growth, 
producing hundreds of their fragrant blos- 
soms during the summer months, and until 
frost nips them in the bud. There are many 
varieties to be found at Clifton, but the most 
hardy kinds are found to be those whose 
leaves have a rusty tinge of color on the 
under side. The great majority of those 
splendid specimens referred to above were 
raised, planted and cared for by the highly 
gifted horticulturist, Mr. Wm. Fowler, who 
has had charge of these gardens for about 
twenty-five years. 

His plan in securing such noble examples 
of so fine a tree, was to plant in groups, in 
doing which he introduced other kinds of 
quick-growing trees as nurses, which, when 
the magnolias advanced in size, were cut 
away. 

After what has been said above, it must 
appear plain that any one who can provide 
shelter for the three first years after planting 
can grow M. grandiflora if he wishes. Yet 
we deem it proper to remark just at this 
point, that the best time to transplant mag- 
nolias is in spring after the sap has begun to 
move briskly. Fall planting ought never be 
resorted to if possible, as the roots being very 
fleshy are subject, if bruised’in taking up, to 
rot during the winter; while with such trees 
as maples they can be moved at any time 
during the winter, provided the ground is 
open and friable. 

We will continue our remarks on shade 
trees in next number, extending perhaps to 
evergreens also. 

When fine weather prevails, such work as 
grubbing up of dead trees, or such live ones 
as may be unsightly or stand too thick: The 
cutting out of dead branches and such as 
cross each other, is very proper work to per- 
form; while plant-poles and material for 
getting up rustic seats should be got together 
and put in a condition fit to use at any time. 
In this same way we always look ahead and 
provide more straw mats or covers than just 
what is required to begin with in the fall, 
such spare ones will come to hand in protect- 
ing hot-beds in spring. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Daphnes and Camellias like a cool, humid 

atmosphere, the former being very impatient 


of heat, and the Camellia if subjected ° 2 


high dry temperature will drop its flower 
buds. 

Azaleas will stand forcing; therefore, a 
few plants should now be placed in a higher 
temperature, so as to have a succession of 
flowers on this gaudy plant during the winter. 

It is a very common practice that as soon 
as Cyclamens have done blooming, to with- 
hold water, or in other words, to dry them 
off. Our plan is to give moisture enough to 
keep them growing until the leaves assume 
a natural decay, when the tubers will be 
properly ripened; we then place the pots in 
acold frame, where they can be protected 
from drenching rains, or else we plant them 
out on a dry border, ‘there to remain until 
potting time in the early fall. 

By keeping Poinsettias in a warm place, 
where the wood will get well ripened before 
cutting them down, they will thereby 
push much stronger growths for next season. 
The brilliant crimson bracts of these and the 
flowers of various kinds of Habrothamnus are 
well adapted for the decoration of private 
tables and public halls during the holidays. 
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Plants in pots of Dracenas, Palms, Ferns 
and Ficus elastica are also much used for the 
game purpose, convincing us that such adorn- 

' ments at both public and private meetings 
are yearly becoming more fashionable, thus 
tending to prove that a refining influence in 
the love of plants and flowers is taking fast 
pold of society. We will endeavor to have 
something to say in next number on window 
gardening and ferneries. 





Titchie Genden. 


The term “ Vegetable Garden” suggests 
the truck-patch, and that alone. Sup- 
pose we change the heading of this cor- 
mer of the magazine, and substitute the more 
comprehensive title of the “ Kitchen Garden.” 
Then we may consistently introduce a few 
herbs, or flowers, or fruits occasionally when 
we get tired of discussing peppers and pars- 
nips. 

He who would have a satisfactory kitchen 
garden must aim high, must have an ideal in 
his mind’s eye even if he sees no probability 
of realizing his conception. There are, and 
have been, gardens where good seeds never 
failed to “catch,” so perfect was the seed 
bed, and where the mechanical condition of 
the soil was such, through draining, manur- 
ing and pulverizing, that crops thereon 
never failed to make a healthy growth. No 
ordinary drouth enfeebles crops grown on 
such soils, and no ordinary deluge harms 
them, for gardens such as we describe are 
not composed of eight inches of surface soil, 
nor are they located on steep hill sides, but 
on rolling or level ground. 

The soil of your garden should be, if I may 
use the expression, in a highly sensitive 
state. During a long severe drouth, your 
crops may not show to much advantage 
over those on the inert mass in the neighbor- 
ing garden, but under the reviving influence 
of the first good rain you carry all before 
you. So far as farm crops are raised in the 
garden, the farming ought to be of the in- 
tensive kind, a great deal taken from a small 
surface. The truck proper should be equal 
to any in the parket, and’ the strawberries 
and other small fruits should be a source of 
just pride to the raiser. Shallow plowing 
and scanty manuring keeps us far removed 
from the realization of our dream, and if 
those of us who know better continue to 
practice the evils, we can oniy say that it is 
not from choice. Employers, in general, 
have much need to be educated up to the 
mark. It would do them good to visit a 
successful market gardener and see the im- 
mense heaps of manure he puts on a few 
acres of land, as well as the fine condition of 
land that has been so treated for a series of 
years. But I know how hard it is to impress 
those who do not make a business of it, with 

he urgent necessity for thoroughness in 
Din viking pertaining to the soil and its 
treatment, if we would excel. The attitude 

f the gardener to his employer should be: 
Give me manure and other appliances until 
I say enough, and I will give you the luxu- 
ries of the garden until you say enough, and 
all this without undue extravagance. 

The cabbage worm lately attacked young 
plants in the frames, and also heliotropes 
and ageratums indoors. Their ravages 
ceased after a heavy dusting with lime, but 
I am not quite clear whether success was 
due to the lime or the approach of cold 
weather. How to procure and apply scald- 
ing hot water to acres of cabbage next sum- 
mer puzzles me somewhat, but the water 
must be very hot to have the desired effect. 
I dropped a striped worm into hot, strong 
brine this day, anda minute or two after- 
wards took him out apparently dead, but on 
bringing him back to the greenhouse he 
soon became as lively as ever. I find too, 
that air-slacked stone lime does not injure 
them in the least, though they show a great 
dislike to it. 

There is nothing to be done in the gar- 
den this month outside of the frame-yard, 








but it will pay well to plan out a little of our 


next year’s work. Never let a year pass 
without experimenting and learning some- 
thing new. Wecan learn much from read- 
ing, and there is much that reading will 
never teach us. We must make the most of 
past successes and failures, and seek the posi- 
tive knowledge that comes from judicious 
experiments under our own eves. For ex- 
ample, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
in this hot and dry climate flat culture of 
almost all crops should take the place of hill- 
ing and drilling. But, taking economy of 
manure and other matters into consideration, 
I think it is still, in the case of root crops at 
least, debatable ground, and I propose to 





satisfy myself more fully before making a 
decided change. 
Towards the end of the month cabbage, 
cauliflower, and lettuce should be sown in 
mild heat, and it may be well to start a few 
tomatoes, as there may be some advantage 
in earliness over those sown in February. 
The rule should be to “prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good.” Turn the 
manure pile. Manure that is not fermented 
smells too much of the farm. We want a 
different article. And if you are not sure 
whether horse or cow dung is best, why, 
compromise by thoroughly mixing them. 


Joun Watson. 
Baltimore County, Md. 











The Belle Potato, 

This variety was first offered to the pub- 
lic in the spring of 1881, under the broad 
claim of coming nearer perfection, al] points 
considered, than any other variety yet intro- 
duced. And another season’s trial in widely 
different localities, and under varying con- 
ditions, confirms the claim, it having in 
every instance given most unbounded satis- 
faction. Such, at least, is the claim made for 
it by Mr. Isaac F. Tillinghast, of La Plume, 
Pa., with whom it originated, It, is, of about 
the best possible color, viz.: alight red, with 
the skin slightly netted. Some specimens 
are much darker red than others, so much so 
that it might at. first be thought another 
variety was mixed with them, but as the 
very darkest ones when planted separately 
produce some light colored specimens, it is 
concluded that this peculiarity is the result 
of a “ bud-sport”’ and cannot well be avoided. 
The medium sized tubers are usually very 
smooth and handsome in shape and appear- 
ance, but some of the very large specimens 
are somewhat irregular in shape, yet never 
prongy. Last season Mr. T. exhibited a 
bushel at the Pennsylvania State Fair which 
consisted of but forty-eight tubers, all fair 
and smooth, and this season, although 
severely checked by the drouth, he had single 
specimens weighing very nearly two pounds 
each, at which rate only thirty would be re- 


quired to make a legal bushel, and yet the |. 


table quality is remarkably fine for so large 
a potato. Many good judges to whom it has 
been submitted for trial have pronounced its 
cooking qualities superb, it being really 
superior to any other which will nearly 
equal it in size or yield. 


The Tomato Worm. 





This pest was more destructive the past 
season than usual, owing no doubt to the 
drouth. Heavy and long continued rains at 
the time the eggs are deposited upon the 
vines prevents their hatching, while dry, 
warm weather at that time favors it. The 
tomato worm is identical with that which, 
in some seasons, plays such havoc with to- 
bacco growers. Each year increases their 
numbers, until they have become so destruc- 
tive that whole fields are totally eaten up. 
During the past summer, stimulated by the 
high price of tomatoes, many were the de- 
vices resorted to by our truckers to save 





their crops. A few succeeded, but the ma- 
jority were overpowered by the superior 
numbers and untiring diligence of the enemy 
Hand picking, where time and force were to 
be had, did good service, but this only re- 
moved the larger worms, while the smaller 
ones made their growth before they could be 
gone over again. Besides being a slow and 
tedious as well as disgusting operation, it is 
also quite expensive. Paris green and Lon- 
don purple were used with but little success. 
One grower remarked that it killed the 
young worms but the larger ones “got fat 
off of it.” “ My experience and “observation 
leads me to believe it to be of little value. 
Turkeys are, no doubt, the best remedy; 
they have long been the dependence of to- 
bacco growers, and are equally useful for 
worming tomatoes. A flock of thirty or 
more will, if taken to the field in time, keep 
ten thousand hills clear of worms. Their 
keen eyesight enables them to detect the in- 
truder, however small, and their exultant 
chirrup upon dislodging him attests their 
fondness for the work. A boy tomind them 
several hours morning and evening anda 
feed of corn during the interval, is all that 
is required. Turkeys may be bought very 
cheap at the season required, and by Thanks- 
giving fattened and sold at a good profit. 
Ducks are also useful for the same purpose, 
and surely anything is preferable to hand 
picking. 

Still another efficient remedy, as practiced 
py some, is to poison the moth, or “ horn- 
blower,” as it is sometimes called, which de- 
bosits the eggs. These are seen in large 
numbers about nightfall. dipping with their 
long tongues into the flowers of the honey- 
suckle and Jamestown weed. A few plants 
of the latter are set upon the sides of the 
tomato field and several drops of liquid 
bluestone, strychnine, or cobalt dropped into 
the open flowers just before sundown each 
evening, during the season in which the 
eggs are laid. This season occurs twice 
during the summer, about the first week in 
July and again about the middle of August: 
An old and experienced tobacco grower says 
during the dark ofthe moon in those months, 
but the presence of the horn-blowers in the 
evening is the best indication of the time, 
which sometimes. varies a week or more. 
Crows are also useful, not only in worming, 
but in destroying the chrysalids, which seem 
to be their favorite delicacy. Large numbers 
are plowed up in the fall and spring and 


thus destroyed. I have frequently had crows 
to effectually keep the worms in check, but, 
notwithstanding the fact that the ground 
around the hills was packed by their feet, 
the worms the past season were so numer- 
ous, (a8 many as forty on some hills) that 
they were forced to give it np. The worms, 
when first seen, are hardly visible to the 
naked eye, but soon complete their growth, 
usually in ten days, during which time they 
are constantly at work cleaning up vines, 
leaves and fruits as they go, and when 
through with one patch will look for another. 
Upon getting their growth they burrow into 
the earth a short distance and go into the 
chrysalis state and remain until the follow- 
ing spring, when they emerge as Jarge 
brown moths. They have a peculiar shaped 
tongue, which is kept coiled up under their 
throats when at rest during the day under 
some friendly weed. It is not unlike the 
spring of a watch and is about three inches 
in length. The female moth deposits dur- 
ing the season from six to eight hundred 
eggs, in small clusters, upon the under side 
of the leaves. RS. ©. 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, Ma. 


oo 


Tobacco Notes for January. 





We begin our suggestions for the new 
year to the tobacco planter, by advising the 
diminution of area planted in tobacco. That 
does not involve the necessity of a lessening 
of the crop by any means. It is in the ex- 
perience of every successful planter that two 
thousand pounds of tobacco can be raised to 
the acre as easily as one thousand pounds, 
so far as culture is concerned. It is simply a 
question of manure orno manure. Twenty- 
five wagon loads of manure per acre will be 
found cheaper than five wagon loads. In 
the culture of tobaeeo, more mind or in- 
tellect can and ought to be exercised than in 
the culture of any other crop. It is impos- 
sible, if our whole journal was filled monthly 
with essays upon the culture of tobacco, to 
do the subject justice by giving directions 
upon ‘everything “tobe done in every. io- 
cality. We therefore earnestly recommend 
that even the experts in the culture of to- 
bacco spend the present month in study- 
ing up improved methods of culture, and 
give the public the benefit of their theories 
and practices in this journal during the com- 
ing year. In the meanwhile, let each one 
go on making tobacco beds, stripping to- 
bacco, etc., as usual. 





oo 


The Apiary. 





Bee Notes for January. 


December management wili apply well 
this month. Keep the bees quiet. If they 
are wintered on their summer stands, keep 
a good look out for the mice or they will 
gain admittance. As cold weather ap- 
proaches they are driven from the fields, and 
are almost sure to take up their winter quar- 
ters among the warm combs of the bees. See 
that the entrances are so contracted that 
they cannot get in. 

It is best to shade the entrance to the hive, 
by standing a piece of board in front of it, 
so as to prevent the sunshine tempting them 
to fly out, but every warm day when they 
can fly freely the board should be removed. 
If any swarms have been overlooked in pre- 
paring for winter, they Can be helped by 
giving a frame of honey; or candy can be 
given them, as recommended in previous 
notes. 

Every bee-keeper should do his—utmost to 
winter every swarm. Honey is in greater 
demand this season than for a number of 
years, Owing to the great demand for it 
abroad, and those who were so fortunate as 
to get through the last severe winter with- 
out loss are reaping a rich reward. A great 
many will be lost again this winter, and 
those to suffer the worst will be those who 





have been too fast in increasing. Several 
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correspondents report unusual large in- 
crease, “four natural swarms from one,” in 
several instances. Probably two out of the 
four may live through winter. Others, by 
artificial swarming, and their desire to have 
a great number of hives, have so reduced 
the strength of all, that in many instances I 
venture to say not five swarms out of fifty 
will winter. Success cannot attend such, 
and “ poor luck” will again be the cry from 
those who persist in going beyond the 
bounds of reason. A moderate increase is 
safest and best. We not only get our 
swarms, but the honey to keep them with. 
Keep this ever in yiew, and every person 
keeping bees will have no reason to complain 
of severe losses. L. 
Sunny ‘Bide > Apiary, Baltimore, Md. 





The Grange. 
Meeting of Maryland State Grange. 


The ninth annual sessicn of this body was 
held in Baltimore, December 13-15, the at- 
tendance being larger than last year. After 
the formal opening and appointment of the 
usual Committee on Credentials, W. Master 
Devries read his annual report, which we 


condense. 
MastTer’s ADDRESS. 


In obedience to the laws, he said, they 
had come from their respective fields of labor 
with a riper experience to guide them in their 
deliberations for the safety and best interests 
of the class they represent. It is apparent 
from the success that attends other organiza- 
tions and the achievements of this, that earn- 
est efforts should be put forth at this session 
to develop still further the principles of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. Producers have been 
beguiled until the network of the centralized 
money power has laid its iron hand upon 
legislation. Our country can only prosper 
by equal justice to all, and no discriminations 
can be permitted against that interest which 
gives to commerce its vitality and to all other 

“ings thet reward which makes life a bless 
1.0 longer hewers of wood 


Parmers are 


and drawerr of water. Experience has shown" 


thom to be-peers of any other class, but their 
res s and abilities must be developed. 
How’ wo do this is the practical question. An 
indispensable factor in the enlightenment of 
the class is education—not that of schools, 
but in a business sense—and new methods 
must be adopted to that end. The National 
Grange at its recent session reaffirmed edu- 
cation to be the fundamental principle of she 
Order, and by resolution ealled upon all 
State Granges to institute measures to pro- 
mote, by an organized system of State lec- 
tures and distribution of Grange literature, 
the enlightenment of the agricultural class 
as to the principles and objects of our Order. 
In co-operative measures, as well as money 
operations as in those of broader significance 
affecting the welfare of our class, complete 
success has not crowned our aims, though 
progress has been made. Nourishing the 
subordinate Granges and expanding their 
capacity for usefulness is recommended as 
the main and most important work to be 
done for the advancement of the Order, and, 
to effect this, every Grange in the State 
should be visited the coming year by some 
earnest and competent lecturer, under direc- 
tion of this State Grange, who has the cause 
at heart and can properly proclaim our cb- 
jects and efforts to interested citizens. As to 
State legislation there is little to suggest ; not 
that necessity therefor does not exist, but it 
seems useless to ask it when party legislation 
is so absorbing. Our tobacco, grain, dairy 
and fruit interests all need help or super- 
vision, but year after year they are consigned 
to neglect, and whether it is wise to seek 
anew for any relief must be determined by 
the wisdom of the State Grange. 

The Master referred in feeling terms to 
the death of the Chaplain of the State Grange, 
Joseph Barlow, of Howard, and suggested 


_The business agency of the Grange has. 
prospered unprecedentedly, the amount of 
business done for the year approximating 
$600,000. The feasibility of a Grange sav- 
ings bank is recommended to be referred to 
a special committee. Representation in* 
the State Grange of county and district 
(Pomona) Granges is approved. An appro- 
priation from the Grange treasury for the 
benefit of suffering Patrons in Michigan is 
recommended. 

The Treasurer read his report, showing 
a balance on hand of $334. The Secretary's 
report showed 84 active Granges and a mem- 
bership of about 2,700, 

At the evening session of the first day’s 
meeting, on motion of W. Past Master Moore, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed, and agreeably thereto the Grange 
adjourned : 

WHEREAS, Since the last meeting of the 
Maryland State Grange, one of its officers, 
Worthy Chaplain Joseph Barlow, has been 
removed by death. 

Resolved, That the members of the Mary- 
land State Grange hereby express their 
sincere regret at the loss of a valued associ- 
ate, and desire to record their esteem for his 
worth and services to the Grange. Con- 
nected with it from the organization in 1873, 
he was always punctual in his attendance on 
the meetings of the Grange, and faithful to 
the various duties assigned him. 

Resolved, That to his afflicted family they 
offer their respectful sympathy, and beg to 
be permitted to cherish with them grateful 
rememberances of Bro. Barlow. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be officially 
communicated to the family, entered in full 
upon the minutes, and published in Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER and the papers of How- 
ara County. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
this Grange do now adjourn. 


At the morning session of December 14, 
the W. M. announced the ratification of the 
amendment to the Constitution making per- 
sons eligible for membership in the Order 
who kaye reached the age of fourteen years. 

The constitutional term of the officers of 
the Grange having expired an election for 
their successors was held, which resulted as 
follows : 

Master, Henry O. Devries, of Howard; 
Overseer, John W. Corey, Kent; Lecturer, 
A. E, Sudler, Queen Anne’s; Steward, Thos 
8. Iglehart, Anne Arundel; Asst. Steward, 
Thos. B, Todd, Baltimore; Chaplain, F. A. 
Tschiffely, Montgomery ; Treasurer, Joseph 
N. Chiswell, Frederick; Secretary, Wm. B. 
Sands, Baltimore; Gatekeeper, George N. 
Elder, Baltimore; Ceres, Mrs. H. O. Devries, 
Howard; Flora, Mrs. George Thomas, St. 
Mary’s; Pomona, Mrs. Daniel Jenifer, Balti- 
more; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. John 
W. Corey, Kent. 

John Dodd, of Queen Anne’s, and Dickin- 
son Gorsuch, of Baltimore, whose time of 
service had expired, were re-elected as mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, to serve 
three years. 

The Committee on Finance reported ad- 
versely to the scheme for a Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, and their recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

The sum of twenty-five dollars subscribed 
to the Safety Fund by Kent County Grange, 
since dissolved, was ordered to be turned 
over to Fairlee Grange No. 8, to aid in build- 
ing its hall, upon its executing a bond to re- 
fund the money in case of revival of the 
County Grange. 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws recommended the ratification of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution. 
This was approved and the amendment was 
ratified. A protest was added that the 
amendment is inadequate to give dll that as 
& State Grange we want, but that it is rati- 
fied as giving the best likely to be had at 
present. The amendment reads as follows: 





some proper action be taken concerning it. | 


Amend Article I, under the head of “ State 


Grange,” by adding the following as an ‘edi, 
ditional section : 

“Section 3. When a State has not reduced | 
its representation, any Subordinate Grange. 
shall have the right to elect a Past Master as | 
its representative in the State Grange, when | 
the Master is unable to attend.” 

The same committee submitted a resolu- 
tion requesting the W. Master to urge the 
adoption of an amendment looking to 
equality of representation of Subordinate, in 
State, Granges, by allowing the election of 
fourth degree members as representatives 
when the Master and his wife cannot attend, 
and when the Master is unmarried. Adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions, to whom 
was referred so much of the Master’s address 
as directed attention to the appeal of the 
Master of the National Grange in reference 
to education, recommended an organized 
system of State lectures, the distribution of 
Grange literature, and the appropriation of 
$250, if the condition of the treasury will 
justify, to carry it out. Adopted. 

On motion of the Committee on Finance 
an appropriation of fifty dollars was made 
for the benefit of ‘sufferers in Michigan from 
the great fires, many Patrons being included 
in the number. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The Committee on Legislation reported 
that “one of the chief objects of the Grange 
is to correct the wrongs under which they 
suffer by discriminations against the farmers. 
Most of these have been brought about by 
the united efforts of capitalists, manufac- 
turers or middlémen, who, combined and 
organized, have procured laws either to ex- 
empt their own property from taxation, or 
to give themselves special benefit in the pur- 
chase and sale of agricultural products, to 
the loss and detriment of the producer. If 
farmers desire relief they must make use of 
the power that belongs to them and organize 
for mutual protection. The Grange cannot 
of itself accomplish this. It has been tried 
and failed. We must have the aid and co- 
operation of our brother farmers. Measures 
needed for the benefit of any particular in- 
terest should be agitated and discussed 
among farmers as a class, in order to obtain 
unity of action. Before attempting a move- 
ment our forces should be organized by drill 
and equipment, and then our numbers will 
be such that our just demands will not be 
disregardec.” The report was received and 
its views approved. 

A Special Committee appointed on Tobacco 
Inspections reported, that as the existing law 





moneys 1 as s might be offered to. increase 
tobacco consignments of the Agency, money 
so deposited to be at risk of owners. Adopted. 

At 9 P. M., Thursday, December 15th, the 
officers of the Grange were publicly installed 
by Bro. R. A. Bowen, assisted by Bro. H. M. 

urray. Addresses were made by the Master 
and Lecturer. and Past Lecturer Robinson. 
Afterwards the unwritten work was exem- 
plified and the Grange adjourned to meet in 
Baltimore on the Second Tuesday in Decem- 
ber, 1882. 





BaLTm™MoreE County GRANGE, No. 18, held 
its regular quarterly meeting at Glencoe 


dance present, and much interest displayed. 
A committee appointed two years ago was 
revived, and directed to agitate anew for the 
repeal of the laws requiring inspection of 
hay, straw, and other farm products by State 
officials in Baltimore, and to memorialize the 
Legislature at its coming session for action. 
W. M. C. Lyon Rogers was made chairman 
of the committee, and authorized to enlarge 
its numbers to any extent desired. In the 
afternoon the doors were opened to the pub- 
lic, and a number of short. practical addresses 
made. Brothers A. J. Rogers and A. L. 
Merritt spoke on farm gardening or truck- 
ing; G. Stengel, on canning fruits and veg- 
etables; D. Gorsuch, on growing grain and 
hay; C. L. Rogers, on dairy farming, and 8. 
8. Carroll, on his experience with the cow- 
pea. 
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Horticultural Pr 

It may, we think, be safely asserted, that 
all mankind have each their favorite tastes 
and hobbies which they desire to gratify, 
and why should it be otherwise, seeing that 
the objects presented to the senses are as 
multitudinous and varied as are the features 
of different individuals? As, for example, 
one person admires fine horses and dogs, 
another adores the feathered tribes, while a 
third goes in for shells and insects, a fourth 
feasts his eyes on paintings and sculpture, 
this one has his ears tickled by*every pass- 
ing musical sound, another by a beautiful 
landscape, embracing all the varied ingre- 
dients of buildings, mountains, vales, forests, 
flowers, flelds and flood which compose it, 
and others have an unquench:ble taste for 
reading, and if the subject read is of the right 
kind, then the reader becomes more or less 
edified. Some people read to kill time, leav- 
ing the authors to do all the thinking for 





it is recommended that members of our | 


press upon the Legislature the importance 
of some change in the present statutes where- 
by the interests of the growers shall be better | 
protected. 

On motion of W. Lecturer Robinson a 
committee was appointed to inquire into, | 
and endeavor to correct, inequalities and dis- | 
criminations in transportation rates, and to | 
report at the next session. State Agent 
Samuel M. Hinks was made chairman, with 
the following associates: Todd, of Baltimore; | 
Chiswell, of Montgomery; Turpin, of Queen | 
Anne’s; Murray, of Anne Arundel. 

The Committee on Good of the Order re- | 
ported urging the State Lecturer to visit the | 
subordinate Granges as often as possible, and | 
that each Subordinate Grange Lecturer | 
should give attention to the needs of its 
immediate neighborhood in educational mat- 
ters of Grange interest. Also, that the Ex. 
ecutive Committee use so much of a fund of | 
$500 as they may find advisable to promote | 
educational interests. Also urging upon the | 
Patrons in the State the necessity and ad- | 
vantages of patronizing the Grange Agency, | 
and recommending Masters of Subordinate 
Granges to keep this subject before their | 
members. Approved. 

On motion of Bro, Bond, of St. Mary’s, the 





State Agent was authorized to receive such | 


on the inspection of tobacco is unsatisfactory, | them. 


We presume we have said enough about 


Order urge upon planters of Maryland to | the tastes of others, and we here ayow that 


our own unequivocally runs in the way of a 
richly-tinted, picturesque Jandscape, in all 
the details requisite to form such. 

In Baltimore county there exist. several 
very pretty valleys, as Wortbington’s, Du- 
Janey’s and Green Spring. These are 


bounded by undulated ridges, most all of 


which are well wooded. The dwellings in 


‘the two first, as a general thing, are not so 


stately as in the last, where towards its upper 
end is the imposing residence of Mr. Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, situated at the base of the 


| ridge on the right-hand side as you go up. 


The location of the house and the nature of 
the grounds surrounding it, are susceptible 
of being brought under a high state of embel- 
lishment. During the past summer we visited 
this place, where we were agreeably enter- 
tained and delighted on viewing the exten- 
sive improvements now going forward under 
the superintendence of the very intelligent 
and scientific Mr. Oscar Rucklefsen. 

We had visited this place about two years 


| ago, and were now astonished at the vast 


change the lawn and flower establishment 
had undergone. In the tropical plant-houses 
was every article in a high state of cultiva- 
| tion. Notable were rare palms, crotons and cy- 
_ cads, and conspicuous as belonging to the last 
| tribe, was a beautiful large specimen of the 


Grange Hall, on December 7th. A good atten- . 
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Cycas circinalis, one of the plants from which 
sago of commerce is extracted. The orchid 
family was also well represented, and con- 
spicuous among these were very large speci- 
mens of various kinds of East India Vandas. 
But what pleased us much, was the way Mr. 
R. bad covered the bareand rather unsightly 
back wall of the conservatory with Ferns, 
Begonias, etc., thus furnishing a luxuriant 
and graceful back ground to the more bold 
and stately plants in front.» What drew cur 
attention as much as anything else we saw 
bout this extensive plart establishment, 
was & Neatness and order which prevailed 
everywhere. Bins for various kinds of 
earth, empty flower-pots, and pretty benches 
of a permanent kind, are all to be found in 
convenient annexes also; a snug, well-fur- 
nished office, where books and papers re- 
lating to. work on both the garden and farm 
are kept, as Mr. R. has charge of both, and 
on which a large amount of money is ex- 
pended during the year. 


We will now notice the extensive im- 
provements which the lawn or pleasure 
zrounds are undergoing, and we estimate 
that the extent of the ground which will be 
embraced or subdued for this purpose will 
umount to about fifty.acres or more. For- 
merly, the farming land extended to within 
about seventy-five yards of the house, while 
an orehard of fruit trees was still nearer to 
it. ‘The approach road, after leaving the 
county one, was straight for a very consid- 
erable distance, bounded on both sides by a 
row of low-headed trees; it then curved 
to the right, by which it reached the front 
of the house. The contemplated new ap- 
proach will leave the county one a little fur- 
ther up the valley, taking a sweep around 
the base of a hill and near to a low piece of 
land, through which runs a small stream of 
water. This, we believe, is intended to be 
widened out, so as to form a lake, thus add- 
ing the very desirable feature of water to the 
scenery. 

The land which is to form the lawn in 
front of the house has been widened and par- 


tially graded; but’ previous to this modelitiz’ 


of the surface, a vast number of Norway 
spruce, from 20 to 30 feet high, which had 
been planted after no apparent design, had 
to be done away with, and’ have been suc- 
cessfully removed to a higher position, so as 
to form a background to the conservatory 
and ranges of greenhouses. When we saw 
these trees they looked as fresh as if they 
had stood where they were for many years. 
Many deciduous trees had also been moved 
to new positions with as much apparent suc- 
cess as Were the evergreens. We know from 
experience that this kind of work demande 
skill, and no inconsiderable amount of mo- 
ney, both of which appear to be at com- 
mand. We are not apprised as to what sys- 
tem is to be pursued in the decoration of 
these grounds ; that is, in the grouping of the 
trees. shrubs, etc.; whether what is known 
as the Pieturesque or the Beautiful is about to 
be adopted, for in the choice, the ultimate ef- 
fect when viewed from the dwelling will be 
dissimilar. In the former, there will be 
more of the imitation of natural woods in 
distribution of trees, so as to preserve views 
of the distant objects of beauty, which exist 
opposite and down the valley. Again, in 
the style denominated the beautiful, the 
kinds of trees selected should consist of such 
as are symmetrical and graceful growing 
kinds, not to be overcrowded in grouping, 
so that each tree may have aspace to develop 
its true character, while solitary trees of neat 
growth should here and there find a place 
interspersed with solid groups of shrubs and 
beds of flowering plants, the latter to be not 
too far removed from the mansion. The 
foregoing remarks, with regard to the adorn- 
ment of these grounds, are not offered as 
maxims to go by, but are such as suggested 
themselves to us after having reviewed the 
place, and it is hoped they may not prove 
offensive. Hortvs. 
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An Ayjeat from the Senior. 


In anticipating the ¢ commencement of a 
new volume, we had intended an entire 
withdrawal of our name and services from 
our old journal, considering that, having at- 
taiped nearly two years beyond the allotted 
four score, we were entitled to a release, as 
far as might be, from all the cares incident 
to the general affairs of life. We contem- 
plated this step, not from being overburdened 
with labor, but as proper, since the Junior, 
who is the sole proprietor and has been the 
chief manager of THe FARMER since the 
commencement of the last series, has be- 
come so well known, has established his 
work on so firm a foundation, and sur- 
rounded himself with such a host of warm 
friends and such able assistance, that we 
could well be spared. Nor was this to be 
construed as an acknowledgment of any de- 
crease in devotion to the cause for which 
more than a common lifetime we have la- 
bored ; nor yet as attributable to any failure 
in our physical ‘powers or mental faculties, 
which, in the main, continue unimpaired. 
Rather was it that our age reminds us, 
notwithstanding the health and other bless- 
ings and mercies we enjoy, that it is proper 
to “ put our house in order,” that when the 
signal comes to depart it shall find us with 
as few temporal cares as possible. 

But when the Junior announced his deter- 
mination to take a new departure in the 
publication of THe Farmer, involving as 
the change did, increased labor, we deter- 
mined to keep on the harness still longer, and 
aid with whatever power and means are at 
our command to increase the usefulness and 
interest of the publication, never on a firmer 
foundation of its own, nor backed by ampler 





pecuniary resources than now. Thechanges 
to be made in the OLp PronzER are shown 
in part in the present issue. Can we not 
ask, claim indeed, the assistance of our old 
ends and readers, some of whom have 
traveled along with us the road of life for 
more than a third of a century, in increasing 
our subscription list? This will show their 
Appreciation of our almost life-long labors in 
behalf of agriculture and its advancement, 
and ofthe OLp Pronger, which is still up 
to the mark as when it began its career in do- 
ing good work in that cause. We are sure 
this appeal will not be in vain, and that 
every one of our present readers wiil extend 
to their old favorite journal a helping hand 
by sending renewed and enlarged subscrip- 
tion lists for the new volume. 8. 8. 


Prizes for Essays. 
Reviving an old custom of THz AMERICAN 
FARMER as likely to add interest to our 





views of practical men, and to provoke a dis- 


*| cussion on topics now of great, even vital 


importance to the agriculture of this section, 
we have determined to offer a series of 
prizes for the best essays on the subjects of 
present concern which are named below : 

1. Mixed farming, including the keeping 
of live-stock, poultry and the dairy, and the 
producing of fruits for market, with recom- 
mendations as to the best rotations of crops 
| for the Southern Atlantic States from Mary- 


| land to South Carolina. 


information or advice on ; 


2. The advantage of raising improved farm 
live-stock in the Y g-veevs state of agriculture 
in Maryland and States to the south—say 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. 

3. The routine of successful trucking for 
the Baltimore and Northern markets, with 
su tions on the cultivating, handling and 
shipment of leading crops of vegetables and 
small fruits, duplication of crops, and recom- 
mendations of varieties, manures used, etc. 

4, Growing fruits as farm crops in Mary- 
land and Virginia, with methods of cultiva- 
tion and lists of approved sorts. 

5. The system or crops best adapted to 
supersede in part the tobacco crop in, lower 
Maryland, now as arule so unprofitable. 


It is expected that the essays shall be com- 
prehensive in the scope and treatment of 
their topics; but it is not required that they 
shall be exhaustive, since each would then 
occupy a volume. The length of any essay 
should not exceed the space of six columns 
of the present size of Taz FARMER. 

For the essay in each class decided to be 
the best, a prize of twenty-five dollars will be 
awarded. 

Competent gentlemen will be invited to 
act as judges on the several classes, but they 
will not know the authors of the manuscripts 
they read. The names of the writers are 
not to be attached to theiressays. Each one 
will enclose his name and address in a sealed 
‘envelope on which is endorsed some motto, 
quotation or pseudonym, which shall also 
be affixed to his essay. The envelopes bear- 
ing the true names will not be opened until | 
the decisions are made by the judges. 

The right is reserved to publish in Tax 
AMERICAN FARMER any or all of the essays 
contributed which do not receive a prize, 
but in every such case we will forward. to 
the author ten dollars as a remuneration, in 
part, for his time and labor expended. 

The essays should reach the publishers by 
February 10, 1882. 

Notice.—A_ well-known breeder of this 
State, who desires his name withheld, learn- 
ing our intention to present these prizes, ad- 
vises us of his wish to add to that offered for 
No. 2, A PAIR OF BERKSHIRE PIGs, which, 
(he says) THE AMERICAN FARMER Will not 
be ashamed of. 


THIS NUMBER, owing to the difficulties in- 
cident to a change in the form of the paper | 
and the length of some of our articles, hardly 
gives the variety we expect ordinarily to | 
present. A number of admirable articles are 
crowded out, and several departments, in- 
tended to be regular features, are not repre- | 














sented at all. 


pages, to bring out the experiences and |. 


To Advertisers, 

By reference to our schedtle of rates, it 
will be seen that a considerable reduction 
has been made in our advertising charges. 
This, in connection with the increase in our 
circulation—an increase which promises to 
be sustained and continued—makes adver- 
tising in Tok AMERICAN FARMER cheaper 
than in any similar publication. We have 
no doubt, from the facts within our knowl- 
edge, that its bona fide subscription list is 
larger by far than that of any agricultural 
paper published south of Philadelphia. Its 
readers, too, are of the most substantial and 
intelligent members of the farming com- 
munity, the well-established character of 
Tue Farmer for solidity and reliability, and 
the absence of tawdry and sensational fea- 
tures having long since attracted that class of . 
readers. We commend these facts to the at- 
tention of advertisers. 





A word concerning advertisements. We 
have always excluded from the paper in our 
control those known or supposed to be 
fraudulent. -But we cannot be held justly 
responsible for the statements which adver- 
tisers make. It rests with readers and pur- 
chasers to form their own conclusions. A 
case in point was the “‘ Ozone” advertisement. 
We had no-means of knowing other than 
those all of our readers possessed, whether the 
preparation offered under this name would do 
all its vendors claimed. Each person invest- 
ing bad to use his own discretion. The adver- 
tisement we saw inserted in many of the agri- 
cultural and religious papers much nearer its 
origin than we are, and where it should have 
been known if there was anything wrong 
about it. In all cases it is well to use seasonable 
caution.” Having written to the advertising 
agents from whom it came and not receiving a 
satisfactory explanation, we have dropped it. 


Our Premiums. 


In this issue we publish our list of pre- 
umiame in. full...The articles. may all be F&° - 
lied upon to be exactly what is claimed for 
them, The terms on which they are offered 
are very liberal, and there is no neighbor- 
hood where an active person cannot readily 
secure one or more of even the most val- 
uable and expensive of them. We repeat 
one word of explanation. There is no com- 
petition as to these premiums. Each one 
sending in lists of subscribers will receive 
the particular prize he wishes, and to which 
they entitle him. More than one person has 
advised us that he is trying to secure 
“that double-barrel breech-loader” (No. 46,) 
as though there was but one offered. In 
| fact, we should be glad to distrillute fifty of 

| these admirable guns among friends of Tre 
| AMERICAN FaRMER who will each send in 
| Sorepe subscriptions. Those trying for one 
| of them and failing to reach the number re- 
| quired, can, of course choose any other pre- 
mium to which the number forwarded may 
entitle them. 

The premiums are varied enough to please 
everybody, and all are worth gaining by an 
expenditure of some time, labor and trouble. 
We shall take it as a favor if, in every vicin- 
ity, our readers will endeavor to interest 
some suitable y “who will canvass for 
THE FaRrMER, with a view to acquiring one 
or other of these premiums. We take this 
means of extending our circulation, because 
weare desirous that those who will give time 
and exertion to it, shall have some reward. 








| AMONG the premiums are many intrinsi- 
cally so valuable that none should forego 
the comparatively slight exertion requisite 
'to secure them. The breech-loading guns 
| for men and youths, the silver-plated ware 
| for the ladies, the rubber articles of wear for 


| both, are desirable and useful articles that 
| are worth striving for; and the little Water- 

bury watch, which we offer on very liberal 
_ terms, deserves all that is said of it. 
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Home Department. 
Our Country Girls, 


Some time ago a Western editor, in a farm- 
ing community, offered this conundrum to 
his readers: {What shall we do with our 
daugi'ters?”’ At the same time a neighbor- 
ing ecitor made the inquiry, “what shall we 
do with ourcorn?” A rival editor answered 
both gentlemen with this reply, “let us feed 
our corn to our daughters.” 

Now. this certainly disposed of one-half 
the surplus, but just as certainly left the 
daughters still uncared for. If these damsels 
could have spoken, they would doubtless 
have said, what shall we do with ourselves? 
The clinging vine, dependent female, has 
very much gone out of fashion, with the 
trailing skirts, thin soled slippers, and much 
bepuffed and beplaited hair of our great- 
grand-mothers; the lielplessness and inani- 
tion, the swoons and tears of an Evelena or 
Clarissa Harlow, would be as much out of 
place now as would be the admission of their 
six volumed distresses into a modern book 
club. The girl of the period is not given to 
fainting dead away like the two impossible 
heroines I have mentioned, and she is almost 
as much ashamed of crying as her big brother 
would be. She appears on the scene in stout 
shoes, a short walking suit, and her hair done 
up in compact and convenient style, as if 
ready for action and above the need of pro- 
tection ; for she certainly looks quite able to 
support herself. It may have been true, in 
the good old times we read of, that man, and 
presumedly woman, wanted but little here 
below, but in this day and generation their 
wants and needs are increasing all the time, 
and we can appreciate the sentiment of the 
man who said he “would do without the ne- 
cessaries of life if he could only have the !ux- 
uries.” 

The time has gone by when the farmer’s 
laughter is contég* with her old calico dress 
for morning wear, and her neat new calico 
for afternoon adornment; shevhas ceased to 

,appesr in the traditional sun-bonnet ; she 

‘ wants raiments, 9 not so fine as her city sis- 
ters, at least near cnough in style not to 
shame her before them. 

She needs: pretty things, she longs to 
travel, she craves. books, and she ought, if 
possible, to be gratified, for the farmer’s 
family is so thrown upon its own resources 
for enjoyment and amusement it is import- 
ant that into the farm house should come 
every comfort and every attraction, and a 
pleasant savor of the outside world. 

But if this is:accomplished the question 
arises whether a farming life can support the 
increased demand for luxuries, a few years 
ago undreamed of in the country; unless the 
farmer’s daughter comes to the rescue, and 
with woman’s wit and perseverence becomes 
the industrious producer instead of, as is 
often the case, the passive consumcr. 

Every year the number of self-supporting 
women is increasing, and they are no longer 
confined to a few beaten tracks wherein to 
earn their living; they have invaded num- 
berless bccupations, and have made a success- 
ful and honorable livelihood in all they have 
dared to do. Although I freely admit it is a 
matter of choice, I do not believe it is neces- 
sary for the farmer's daughter to go out from 

the shelter of her own vine and fig tree to 
earn her living and add to the income of the 
farm, if she will look about her and seize the 
possibilities that lie at her door. There isa 
saving that is not stinginess, a looking after 
the little things that will bring in time the 
large results. 

There is so much always going to waste on 
our farms. The farmer occupied with his 
larger affairs neglects the many little leaks 
and outlets that are stealing away his profits, 
and depriving him of the income due his 
exertions. 

It should be the province of the farmer's 
daughter to look after all these little things ; 





let her not despise the smallest article, if 
salable, that can be added to the market load ; 
the waste of many trifling things will in time 
surely make the want of the many greater 
things. In all large cities there is now es- 
tablished a Women’s Exchange, and when it 
is generally known that to these sale rooms 
can be sent and disposed of not only the 
tasteful fancy work and dainty paintings, but 
the more useful and more salable articles, 
such as pickles, preserves, jellies and catsups 
of all kinds, a new industry will be opened 
for the farmer’s daughter, and a sure result 
for her labors. Articles too perishable for 
transportation can be saved in this way, the 
waste arrested and the income of the farm 
increased. 

Did any of you ever chance to see the tiny 
farms of the French Canadians, about Mon- 
treal and Quebec? They are models of 
economy and neatness. I certainly never 
saw elsewhere so much and such variety 
grown on such little scraps of land. Every 
inch of ground does full duty—a little patch 
of this, a tiny bed of that; if one crop fails 
another is sure to flourish. Everything .is 
taken care of and saved, and I believe a 
French family could almost live on the 
crumbs that fall from an American table, 
for we are nothing, if not lavish, and to 9 
great extent wasteful. No sensible woman 
wants to be either idle or dependent, and the 
farmer’s daughter once in the way of adding 
to the resources of the farm, of gaining the 
penny that is saved by her industry, will not 
only add to her wealth and health and hap- 
piness, but will taste the sweets of a well 
earned independence. 

The Hindoo has an adage which reads 
thus: “Give woman clothes, gems, all things 
nice, but tell her not your plans if you be 
wise.” This may have been the proper sys- 
tem to pursue with those heathen ladies so 
many thousand years ago, but for modern 
use I would amend the saying, and make it 
read: “Give woman clothes, gems, all things 
nice, and tell her aW@ your plans if you be 


wise ;” for witha thorough knowledge.of all 


these plans will come from the farmer's 
daughter the ready help, the intelligent as- 
sistance, the ways and means to make the 
supply equal the demand. The price of 
comforts and Juxuries in the farm house will 
not then be as it is too often now—the load 
of debt, the increased mortgage. 

The farmer will do his best, the farmer's 
daughter will stretch out her hand, and the 
land will be made to yicld in one way or 
another the abundant and coveted harvest. 

Olney Grange. E. N. B. 





An Obstacle to City Shopping. 


However devoted we may be to our coun- 
try life, both necessity and pleasure draws 
us occasionally to the neighboring towns or 
cities, and those of us who can do so have 
come to use the railroads or steamboats al- 
most entirely for our journeyings back and 
forth, instead of our own private vehicles. 
That these public conveyances are a great 
convenience, no one can deny, but as there 
are also some inconveniences attending this 
use of them which might easily be provided 
against, it may be worth our while to ask 
that the authorities should look into the 
matter. ; 

When we used to drive from store to store 
on our shopping excursions, our bundles 
might be unlimited as to size and quantity, 
having once stored them in the boxes under 
the seats we need give ourselves no further 
concern about them until the unlading at 
home, whereas we have now to do a good 
deal of skillful engineering upon every shop- 
ping excursion in order to condense our 
wares into legitimate number and propor- 
tions, as well as to gather them at the point 
of departure. The merchants have met this 
difficulty in a spirit of enterprise and accom- 
modation that ordinarily leaves no cause for 
complaint. The chief trouble, and at times 





a very serious one, lies in the lack of provi- 
sion for the reception of the packages at the 
depot by a responsible party. The railroad 
company have provided a very comfortable, 
and in many respects convenient, waiting- 
room for us, and if time were of no consider- 
ation, we could, no doubt, be on hand to re- 
ceive our several packages whien the car- 
riers arrive with them.. But as it is hardly 
possible, especially in busy seasons, for 
the merchants to time their porters ex- 
actly in the delivery of their goods, and as 
we rarely have more time than we wish to 
dispose of otherwise, it often happens that 
we reach the depot in good time for the de- 
parture of the train, while the boy with 
package one, two or three has not made 
his appearance, thus causing us to wait 
for another train to our discomfort 
and the disappointment of whcmsoever 
may be waiting for us at the home 
station, or else to leave them to be sent by 
express. Of course, it is generally under- 
stood that the—no doubt—worthy woman 
employed by the company to sit in the wait- 
ing room, may be induced for a consideration 
to give some attention in exceptional cases, 
but the travelling public is unwilling to go 
through the world depending upon uncer 
tainties, nor does that portion of it which 
goes shopping on limited resources care to 
add to the expense of the journey by unex- 
pected demands. This serious drawback to 
shopping excursions has greatly increased 
the sales from houses that make a busincss 
of selling by samples, through the mails and 
by express, and of course the largest cities 
derive the greatest benefit from it, as well as 
the largest mercantile establishments. 

The difficulty alluded to can be so casily 
obviated, and is metin New York city at 
the Grand Central Depot by an arrangement 
80 simple and effective, that I am surprised 
the B. & O., (the only one of which experi- 
ence gives me the right to complain in this 
respect) should not have adopted it, or a sim- 
ilar one. Considering that this class of sub- 
urban travel bears an important proportion 
to the general travel, and that‘it may easily 
be increased or diminished according to the 
iniducements, I trust the authorities may be 
interested to look after our comfort in this 
respect, as well as some others, to which I 
shall ask their attention from time to time. 

CEREs. 


Rugs Instead of Carpets. 





In support of a fashion which I have ad- 
vocated persistently through these columns, 
and adopted practically years ago, I am glad 
to quote such eminent authority as Eastlake, 
who says, “It is curious that the English, 
who take pains that the patterns of their 
carpets shall be worked out with great accu- 
racy, should be quite indifferent to the sym- 
metry of their general outline. Except.in 
the dining rooms of an English house, one 
rarely sees such a thing as a square, or I 
should say rectangular, carpet. Two sides 
of it at least are sure to be notched and chop- 
ped about in order that they may be fit in 
various recesses, caused by windows and 
projections of the chimney breast. This is 
essentially a modern fashion and a very ob- 
jectionable one. In the first place, the ma- 
terial is to waste; secondly, a carpet once 
laid down in a room will never suit another 
without further alterations; thirdly, the 
practice of entirely covering up the floor and 
thus leaving no evidence of its material, is 
contrary to the first principle of decorative 
art, which require that the nature of con- 
struction, so far as is possible, should always 
be revealed. No one wants a carpet in‘ the 
nooks and corners of a room, and it is pleas- 
ant to feel that there, at all events, the floor 
can assert its independence. It is true that 
the color of deal boards is not always satis- 
factory, but a little staining fluid will meet 
this difficulty at a mefely nominal cost.” 
Red Chinese matting makes a pretty border 








and is cheap, and lasts a long time where 
there is no opening for a thoroughfare. To 
those who have to study economy, there is 
more saved by omitting the outside widths 
than one would suppose who has not meas- 


ured it. This will enable one to lessen the 
entire expense or add what is thus saved to 
the value of the rug in the centre. C. 





Questions and Answers. 


Question. —Celia T. wants a reliable re- 
cipe for ebonizing white wood. 

Answer.—The following is given in the 
“Art Amateur.” Get one quart of strong 
vinegar, one-half pound extract of logwood, 
two ounces of green copperas, one-half 
ounce of china blue, one-half ounce of nut- 
gall. Place in an iron pot and boil till well 
dissolved. When cool it is ready for use. 
Take a handfui of iron filings and immerse 
them in strong vinegar for several days, then 
measure off one-half pint and add to the 
above mixture. 

Queition.—Can you tell me a quicker or 
more simple way of making beef tea than ex- 
tracting the juice in a bottle, which is often 
too slow to meet immediate want of it. 

Answer.—From Helen Campbell’s admira- 
ble book, “The Easiest Way,” I quote the 
following, and vouch for its excellence: One 
pound of lean beef cut fine and free from 
every particle of fat, add a pint of cold water 
—rain waiter is best—soak one hour, cover 
closely and boil ten minutes. Strain, add 
one-half teaspoon of salt. 


A Card Stand. 








The frame is made of black varnished rat- 
tan, but may be made of wood in the form of 
rustic work. There are two flat plates which 
may be handsomely and suitably ornamented 
by painting. The edges of these are hung 


with bead ornaments. Take a small strip of 
oil-cloth which fits around the edges of the 
respective plates, measure equai distances 
sew black jet buttons on and string bronze 
beads, thus constructing the first row. Then 
take gold or amber-colored beads and make 
the second row ; the third row of white beads. 
Stick these around the jet buttons to the oil- 
cloth. The four double-twisted rows may 
be made of different colored beads. The 
ends of these can be sewed on the oil-cloth, 
and, after they are securely fastened, cut the 
oil-cloth which shows from under the orna- 
ments, and then fasten it to the edges of the 
plate. 
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Domestic Recipes. 


An ExceL_Lent Recipe FoR SALAD 
Dresstinac.—Take the yolk of one hard 
boiled egg, and after mashing well with 
a spoon stir in five teaspoonfuls of water, 
to make it a rich creamy thickness, add a 
heaping saltspoon of salt and half a salt- 
spoon of red pepper. Have ready one heap- 
ing teaspoonful of raw mustard, mixed with 
five teaspoonfuls of water ; stir this into the 


egg, then with a fork stir in four tablespoon- 
'fuls of oil and one of vinegar. The oil 
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= ‘ 
should be put in by one spoonful at a time, 
and thoroughly mix before putting in the 
rest, as it gives less trouble and makes the 
dressing smoother 


BREAKFAST MurFrins.—Set a rising as for 
pread over night. In the morning early warm 
s pint of milk and beat into the dough suffi- 
cient to make it as for ordinany muffin bat- 
ter; beat well for five or ten minutes and set 
to rise for breakfast. Bake in rings on a 
very hot griddle, and turn frequently to pre- 
yent burning. 


A Goop Eneiish Mourrin.—Set a rising 
asfor bread over night. Early in the morn- 
ing pick the dough in lumps as for biscuits. 
Roll out each very thin on the bread board, 
and leave them there to rise again after 
sprinkling well with flour. About twenty 
minutes before breakfast flour the griddle 
well and place on it as many as it will hold, 
and for.ten minutes cook on top of the stove, 
turning them at least twice, then put griddle 
and all into the oven and let bake until a 
light brown, being careful to turn frequently 
and keep well floured. 


If you have silk or satin that is creased do 
not iron, but stretch smoothly and tightly on 
aboard covered with a damp white cloth, 
secure well with pins and Ict remain until 
perfectly dry. This will not hurt the most 
delicate shades. 


An Iron Pot. Scrubber. 


‘The clearning of pots and pans is a work 
that housekeepers would gladly avoid if they 
could. Pots must be cleaned, however, and 
to save the finger nails, chips, spoons, knives, 
and other substitutes F 
are used. In some 
parts of the country 
a pot-scrubber made 
of iron rings, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration, is used, but 
itis by no means 80 
well known as it 
ought to Be, as it G 
serves & most excel- 








but when taken in 
the hand may be gathered-up in the same 
manner as a piece of cloth. When anything 
sticks to the pot or other utensil, or has been 
burned to the bottom of il, a little hard rub- 
bing with this scrubber quickly removes it ; 
and when the pot merely needs rinsing, the 
scrubber may be loosely rubbed around a few 
times. We do not know who the manu- 
facturer is, but as the scrubber is kept for 
sale at some of the hardware stores, it can be 
brocured by any retailer of hardware or 
house furnishing goods throughout the 
conntry, if it is only inquired for. Its cost 
is 25 cents.—Agriculturist. 











Improve Your Live Stock. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

It seems to me the improvement or our 
stock is one of the most important subjects 
presented to the consideration of the farmers 
of Maryland at the present time. It is true 
something has been done in this line, and 
we have some fine herds of thoroughbreds in 
the State, and these might easily be used to 
effect that general improvement which is so 
desirable on all our farms. It costs as much, 
often more, to keep an inferior animal as it 
does a first class one. Yet the profit on the 
latter is twice as great as the former. We 
buy our cows mostly from the traders, who 
go into Pennsylvania and buy from the farm- 
ers there such stock as they are willing to 
sell, and of course, they part most readily 
with those they have tried and found de- 
ficient, and sell because it does not pay to 
keep them. The result is that you rarely 
see in the droves that pass along our public 
roads a single first-rate animal, unless it is so 





weighed down with age that you are led to 
suppose its former owner concluded to sell 
it to keep it from dying on his hands. 
Where these cows are intended to be put 
through—that is, fed as long as their milk 
will afford a profit, and then sold to the 
butcher—there is not much loss in the trans- 
action. But they are yery poor stock to 
serve as the basis of a herd. If a farmer 
wishes to be a successful breeder, he should 
make a very careful selection of cows to be- 
gin with; of cows, as faras possible, adapted 
to the ‘purpose he has in view. Then, by 
getting the services of a thorough-bred bull, 
he may improve his stock from year to year 
by selection, selling off the inferior stock. 

Why do we not all raise thorough-breds ? 
The farmer, for instance, who makes a spe- 
cialty of butter, can select the Channel 
Island catile. If he sells milk, the Holsteins 
or Ayrshires would suit him better. If beef 
is his object, the Shorthorn or some other 
breed that matures early and fattens readily 
should be his choice. Thus he could avail 
himself of the labors of others and save the 
trouble and expense of beginning anew. 
Many will say it costs too much, but it need 
not do so if we go into it prudently.. The 
cost of a thorough-bred bull need not be so 
great at the beginning, as any thorough-bred 
will improve common stock, and a calf for 
$25 or $50 will answer his purpose 
as well as one for $500 or even $5,000 
to the man whose herd is already near 
perfection. In a year or two he can pur- 
chase one or two herd book heifers, and 
then by careful breeding and. feeding he will 
‘get an animal exactly adapted to his business, 
and be on the high road to improvement. I 
see some such effort as this among our farm- 
ers. They procure perhaps a good bull to start 
with, but they fail through lack. of persever- 
ence, and for a second bull select an inferior 
animal or pick up a grade because he is 
cheaper, and thus breed back to the inferior. 
Even those who have pure breds do not give 
sufficient attention to their improvement by 
the selection of the best and weeding out the 
inferior. It is this wretched carelessness or 
ignorance, or both, that brings the thorough- 
breds into disgrace. It is not enough to say 
of a cow that she is thorough bred, that she 
was imported, or her mother was imported ; 
she must have a record of her own, of 14 
pounds per week, or six gallons of milk per 
day ; she must show her intrinsic value by 
her products, her superior quality by her in- 
creased yield. Some of our farmers say, 
“Mr. L. has those fancy cattle and I can 
make more from my old fielders than he 
does”; and this may be true, so much do 
proper attention and feeding influence the 
profit on stock, but it is no argument is favor 
of inferior cattle. We have Jerseys now 
with a record of 14 to 22 pounds of butter a 
week, whilst it takes a prime old fielder to 
produce 7 or 8 pounds. ‘Nor is the differ- 
ence in amount the only one, the quality is 
as much superior as the quantity is greater. 
The eye of the master is here of estimable 
value. He must test each cow until he gets 
her exact record, and knows whether or not 
she is up to the standard. He must milk her 
or see her milked, the milk strained to itself, 
the butter churned separately, and the result 
noted ; and this test must be repeated from 
time to time as often as is necessary to come 
to a proper conclusion. 

A great deal may be inferred from Gue- 
non’s method. Itis not a hard task to go 
into a herd of cows and pick out the best 
ones by Geunon’s marks, but the test is the 
only foundation we can build on in the im- 
provement of a herd. Carry out Darwin's 
principles, select the best and make sure the 
fittest only survive. These remarks would 


apply to any other kind of stock, as sheep, or 
swine, or poultry, as well as to cows. In 
short, choose the variety best adapted to 
your purpose, and then by careful breeding 
and testing select the best and sell all not up 
A few years’ perse- 


to the fixed standard. 





verance in this course, if generally adopted 

by our farmers, would double the value of 

the stock in Maryland. LECTURER. 
Baltimore County, Md., Dee. 17, 1881. 








uaitimore Markets—December 27. 





Breadstuffs. — Flour.— The business is very 
light. and the market is quiet and more or less nom- 


inal pending the ing of the New Year. W: 
as follows : porate Street “at 4 


a $4.37@5 00; 
io Extra 5.25@6.37; do Family 7.25; Western 
Super 437@5 00; do Extra 5.25@6.37! do Family 
6.£0@7-25; “City Mills Super 450@5 25: do Extra 
5 6.25; de Rio brands Extra 7.25@7 37; Patap<co 
Family 8 00; do Extra 8 05; Chesapeake Extra 7.85; 
Orange Grove Extra 7.65. 

Wheat.—The market opened firm, and ruled 
abont. steady on a moderate b»siness, closing with 
rather more strength at about the best figures of the 
day. We quote: Cash $1.36%@1.8T; December 
1.36% @1.37%; January 1 3°@1.88% ; February 1 41 

141%; March 1.43%@144% : Southern Fultz 1.30@ 

87 ; Southern Long Berry 1.37@1.41. 

Corn.—The market was moderately active and 
steady, with a slightly upward tendency, closing 
ye a ee —o Gn 2 Ragged ‘ana, 

; February 70 3; March 724 @72@ ; 
Southern White 6744; Southern Yellow 66. @ : 

@ats.—The market is fairly active and prices are 
nary mean rs We quote: West- 
ern mix @48; do 49@50: do white 50@ 
51; Pennsylvania 48251 eccnane 47@51. 

Rye.—The offering and demand are light and the 
merket is quite nominal at 95@100 cts. for fair to 
prime. 

Clover Seed.—Prime Western is quoted 8@8 
cts. per pound, and the range for Pennsylvania is from 
7% @8 cts., common and inferior lots 6@7 cts., and 
choice to fancy parcels jobbing from ¥ @ ct. higher. 

Provisions.—The general market is quiet, and 
the jobbing trade is Jargely interfered with by the 
quantity of poultry offeriug at this season. We quote 
packed lots as follows: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 
7% cts.; do L. C. Sides do 9% cts.; C. R. Sides do 9% 
cts.; Bacon Shoulders do8% cts.; do C. R. Sides do 104 
cts., do Hams, sugar-cured, new, 124@13 cts; do 
Shoulders, 8X cts ; do Breasts, 104cts.; Lard, refined, 
tres,, 12 cts.; Mess Pork, ¥ bbl., new $17.75. 


Live Stock.—Bef Caitle.—The market yester- 
day was quite slow. Prices ranged as follows: Best 
Beeves at 5 25@86.37%; that generally rated first 

uality 4 S0@S9 25 5 medium or good fair quality 3.25 
oes 25; inary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 2 50@ 
$2.75: extreme ronge of prices 2 50@86.37%. Most 
of the sales were from $4.50 to $5 WU per 100 lbs. 
Milch Cows $40 @ $60 per head at retail. Hoys —A 
few common hogs sold down as low as 7% cts., but 
this grade was quite scarce. Prices generally ranged 
from 7% @8% cts., with extra choice in a number of 
instances at 9 cts, per lb. net. Sheep and Lombs — 
We quote common sheep at 3@4cts., the better grades 
at 44¢@5 cts., and extra choice at 6 cts., lambs at-4 
@5 cts. per lb. 


Cotten.—We quote pidiing 1% 
strict Low Middling 11} cts.; w Middling 11K 
cts.; strict Good 


Ordinary 10X cts.; Good nary 
LOX cts. 


Tobacco,—There is little business in leaf, 
but the~-market: generally very'steady, and holders 
feel no uneasiness as regards the future. A better 
demand is looked for alter, the turn of the year. 
Prices are as follows: Maryland inferior and frosted 
at 93.0003.50, do sound common 4.90@5 00, do good 
common 6.00. do middling 6 8.00, do and fine 
red 8.50@10.00, do fancy 10 00 @ 14 00, se country 
4.00@16.09, do ground leaf 3.00@8.00, Ohio inferior 
to good common 3 00@4.00, do greenish and brown 
400@ 6,00, do medinm to fine red 6.00@800, do 
cone 800 G 18 5 00 @ 7.00, do fine spangled and 


11% cts.; 


yellow 15.00, do air-cured medium to fine 
6.00@12.0v. 


It is Worth Remembering that nobody 
enjoys the nicest surroundings if in bad health. 
There are miserable people about to-day with 
one foot in the grave, when a bottle of Parker's 
Giuger Tonic would do them more than all 
the doctors and medicines they have ever tried. 
See advertisement. * 


The Color and Lustre of Youth are re- 
stored to faded or gray hair by the use of Park- 


er’s Hair Balsm, a harmless dressing highly 
esteemed for its perfume and purity. * 








CHARLES E. HAND, 
BREEDER 


H. R. JERSEY CATTLE. 


To splendid young Alphea Bull Mercurio (4783) 
will stand to serve a few registered Heifers, at $20 
each. Animals of both sexes for salg at all times. 


CHAS. E. HAND, Catonsville, Balto. Co., Md. 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP 


FoR SALES. 


Fy Sonen EWES, in lamb to imported “Royal Sher- 

borne,” at $15 to $25 each; also one imported 
Ram-lamb, a winner at the Royal Agricultural So 
ciety, England. 


ED. C. LEGG, KENT ISLAND, MD. 
RUG PAT TERNS |estsscttiss wih 


stamp, E. S. Fros Biddeford, Me. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Valuable Premiums to all who 
consume time or take trouble 
in enlarging its circu 
lation for 1882. 





TAKE NOTICE: 


No special authority is required from us to 
enable any one to act as agent. 

Send subscriptions as fast as received. Old 
and new names count the same, and they may 
be from different postoffices, but in every list 
sent for a premium it is expected that some 
shall be new names. Send with each list the 
exact amount of money. 

Any list can be closed at any time and the 
premium desired will be forwarded ; or addi- 
tional names can be added up to May 1, 1882. 

All premiums will be forwarded by express 
at the expense of the receiver, unless we state 
that they will be sent free by mail. Any ar- 
ticle sent by mail will be registered on receipt 
by us of the registry fee of 10 cents. 

(> Senp Money by Postat Money Or- 
DER, DraFT or CHECK, or by REGISTERED 
LETTER. Money sent by unregistered letter 
is at sender’s risk. 


PREMIUMS. 


No. 1. The Improved Waterbury. Watch. 





This watch is a marvel of simplicity, accu- 
racy and cheapness. Composed of but half the 
usual number of parts in a watch, it is not 
liable to get out of order, and is easily cleaned 
or repaired. It is claimed to be the first suc- 
cess of American inventive genius in produc- 
ing by automatic machinery a RELIABLE, low- 
priced watch. _ 

The case is made of a new metal called 
“NICKEL-SILVER.” It is a superior metal 
which wears white, looks weli, and is durable. 


The watch is an open-faced stem-winder, ‘ 
eomposed of but fifty-four separate parts, 
made by ingenious machinery, and tnter- 
chan geal: every watch being a counterpart 
of the others, this system admitting of a per- 
fection not otherwise attainable in cheap 
watches. This watch is 


NOT A TOY, 


but a durable and handsome time-piece, easily 
regulated and meant for service; so simple in 
construction as not likely to get out of order. 
but which, if deranged, can be readily. aiid 
cheaply repaired, ds any broken part can be 
procured from the factory. 

Every watch is sent out in a neat spring 
box, satin-lined. 

We will send this watch by mail, pos 


raed four subscribers at $1.50, or teclve st 
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No. 2. The Yale Gem Clock.—This isa 
one-day time piece, witha fine niekel-plated 


case, £ front, sets and winds from the 
back. Full t only three i: . Itis the 
smallest pend glock man , and 


is an accurate time-keeper, constructed upon 
scientific principles under new patents. The 
makers t it_to k time and to 
wear, elt il it by mail, postage 
paid, for | bscriptions at $1.50, or s 
at $1.00" Jock #& a gem, worthy a place 
in any home. 


No.3. The Envoy Clock.—Thisis a new 
design, and a yery, elegant one, the back and 
front nickel, and the sides of glass, so that the 
works may be seen. * Tt has an alarm, winds 
and sets frem.the back, and makes a nice 
house clock. It can be carried in a satchel or 
by the handJe without risk of derangement. 
It is neatly fitted in a paste-board box for 
transportation. Price $4.50. We will fur- 
nish this oy te by ¢xpress, for five subserip 
tions at $1.50, or twelve at $1.00. 

Ne. 4 Black Waleut Hand Stereo- 
seope and six views. Price $1.50. We will 
furnish by mail, postage paid, for two sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 

No. -5. Biack Walnut Hand Stereo- 
seope, with Tulip Wood Hood, (better lens 
than No, 4,) andsix views. Price $1.75. We 
will send this by mail, postage paid, for three 
subscribers at $1 50, or six at $1.00. 

Ne. 6. Satin Weed Polished Hand 
Stereoscope, nickei trimmed, (tixed or fold- 
ing.) and one dozen views. Price $3.00. We 
will send this for four subscribers at $1.50, or 


~ ten at $1.00. [This premium is a very hand- 


some one, adapted fora present, and will be 
appreciated by any one of taste for art.] 

Ne. 7. Photograph.Album, Morocco 
covered, with clasp and ornamented sides, 
with places for twenty-four pieces. Price 65 
cents. We wil! send this by mail, postage 
paid, to any present subscriber who will send 
one new one at $1.50. 


Ne. 8 Photegraph Album, Morocco, 
paneled sides, gilt edges, embossed, with 
places for. forty pictures. Price $1.25. We 
will furnish this by mail for two subscribers 
at $1.50, or five (new and old) at $1.00. 

Ne. 9. Photograph Album, Morocco, 
heavy beveled cover, embossed deep gilt 
edges, nickel ciasp and hinged back, with 
places for fiftyeards. Price $2.00. We will 
send this for three subscribers at $1.50, or 
eight at $1.00: 

No. 10. One Hundred Plants of the 
Wount Vernon Strawberry.—This is one 
of the most promising of the newer varieties ; 


“The Manliness of Christ,” by Thomas 
Hughes. 

“ America Revisited,” by G. A. Sala. 

“Culture and Religion,” by Principal 
Shairp. 

“ Out-door Life in Europe,” by Rev. E. P. 
Thwing. 

These are standard and classic works— 
good books, varied enough in their selection 
to suit every taste. They are books te be 
read and kept and re-read. Theése books, 
bound in , sell at frem 75 cents to $1.00 
each. The editions we offer contain the same 
identical matter, unabridged, are handsomely 
and clearly printed, and substantially bound 
in postal card manila. For three subscribers 
at $1.50, or six at $1.00. 

Na. 14. The following Splendid Har- 
dy Ornamental Flowering rubs :— 

Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 

Viburnum Plicatum. 

Styrax Japonica. 

These comprise the three most beautiful 
species of late introduction, and all should 
find a place in the garden or yard of every 
reader of the American Farmer, each being 
emphatically “a thing of beauty.” Sent by 
mail; prepaid, for two subscriptions at $1.50, 
or five at $1.00 

No. 15. Handsome Gold Ring, Cameo 
Set, for lady or gent. Price $5.00. We will 
furnish this by mail, postage paid, for five sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 

Ne. 16. Elegant Gold Ring. Cameo 
and Pearl Set. for lady. Price $6.00. We 
will send this by mail, postage paid, for six 
subscribers at $1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 

Ne. 17. Gent's Seal Ring.—Beautiful 
design. Price $12.00. For twelve sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or forty at $1 00. 

Ne. 18. Gent's Double Curb Watch 
hain.—Aolled Plate; tips of solid gold. 
Price $5.00. We will send this by mail for 
five subscribers at $1.50, or twelve at $1.00. 


six subscribers at $1.50, or sixteen at $1.00. 


Plate. Price $10.00. We will furnish this, 


| by mail, postage paid, for ten subscribers 
| at $1.50, or thirty-six at $1.00. 
Lady’s Guard Chain, same as 


Ne, 21. 
No. 20, but heavier. Price $1400. This we 
will send for fourteen subscribers at $1.50, or 
fifty at $1.00. 

No. 22. Silver Open Face Lepine 
Wateh.—Good time keeper. 
We will give this watch for twelve subscribers 
at $150, or thirty-six at $1.00, by mail, post- 
age paid. 





a strong, healthy grower; enormously pro- 
ductive, and is said to haye produced 300 
bushels of fruit to the acre. Tt bas the desir- | 
able quality of blossomimg very late, thus | 
escaping injury by late frests, often so des- 
tructive. It is moderately firm and of a fine 
bright ovaries ore and exceilent quality. It 
is the berry for home consumption and for | 
not too distant markets; averaging large in | 
size, (whieh is kept up till end of season,) 

whilst the plant is free from blight and scald | 
and remarkably prolific. It is identical with | 
Kirkwood: It promises to become, uniting | 
so many excellent qualities, one of the most | 
popular sorts. For two subseribers at $1.50, ; 
or five at $1.00. Sent postage paid. 

No. 11. Ome Hundred Piants of Mi- | 
ner’s G Prolific ee ere e~ eee | 
variety is 0 eneral excellence and adapta- | 
tion to all cirelageinmces. It is a superb berry, | 
averaging very latge, and uniform in size, con- | 
tinuing in bearing a long time. Its color is | 
a deep crimson; flavor good; foliage clean, 
healthy and luxuriant. It is extremely pro- 
ductive. {ft has a glossy green cap which 
holds firmly even when full ripe. The berry 
is moderately firm and a tolerably good ship- 
ping sort. For two sobscribers at $1.50, or 
tive at $1.00. Sent postage paid. 

Ne. 12. Twenty-five Plants of Queen 
of the Market (or Cathbert) Raspberry. 
In no other a are there so many good 
qualities combined. It is large in size, firm 
in texture, of a fine appearance and handsome 
red color, of strong vigorous growth of cane; 
hardy and remarkably preductive. To all this 
must be added that wide trial shows it to suc- 
ceed im-every locality—to be of universal 
adaptation to all sections, situations and soils. 
For two subscribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 
Sent postage paid. 

No. 13. The Collection of Twelve 
Books named below :— : 

“ Companion to the Revised Version of the 
New Testament,” by Rev. Drs. Roberts 
and Philip Schaff. [The price of this 
book. in cloth is 75 gente | 

“ John Pioughman’s Talk,” by Rev. Chas. 
H. Spu n, 

* Macaulay's Essays.” 

“Carlyle’s Essays.” : 

“ Self-Culture,” by John Stuart Blackie. 

“ Calamities of Authors,” by I. Disraeli. 

“ Ethics of the Dust,” by John Ruskin. 

“John Ploughman’s Pictares,’ by Rev. C. 


H. Spurgeon. 





No. 23. Silver Hunting Case Lepine 
Waten.—Smalier than No.22. A good time- 
piece. Price $7.50. This watch we offer for 
ten subscribers at $1.50, or thirty at $1.00, 
and forward by mail, postage paid. 

No. 24. Silwer Open Face American 
Waten.—A good honest, low-priced watch. 
Price $11.00. We will give it for fifteen 
subscribers at $1.50, or forty at $1.00. 

Neo. 25. Silver Hunting Case Ameri- 
can Wateh.—A serviceable cheap time-keep- 
er. Price $11.00. We offer this watch, by 
mail, postage paid, for fifteen subscribers 
at $1.50, or forty at $1.00. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


From an established, and reputable manu- | Price $5.00. bes 
: li ods, and a useful, 
Not the cheap stuff which has flooded the | quan, £609 


facturer. Triple plated on white metal base. 


market, but substantial and reliable goods. 
Warranted as to quality and wear. 
No. 26. Table Service of Six Pieces.— | 


Comprising tea, coffee and hot-water urns, | 


cream pitcher, sugar and slop bowls. Neat 
style. An admirable article. Price $42.00. 
We will send this service, by express, for | 
forty subscribers at $1.50, or one hundred and | 
ten at $1.00. 

Ne. 27. Tete-a-tete Set of Four Pieces. 
—A beautiful service. Price $24.00. BY 
express for twenty-four subscribers at $1.50, 
or seventy-five at $1.00. 

No. 28. lee Water Piteher.—Handsome 
style. Price $12.00. By express for twelve 
subscribers at $1.50, or forty at $1,00. 

No. 29. Cake Basket.—Neat pattern. 
Price $6.00. By express for six subscribers 
at $1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 


No. 30, Butter Dish.—Late style. Price 
$6.00. “By express for. six subscribers at 
$1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 

No.31. Pair Flower Vases.—Chaste 
pattern. Price $7.50. Sent by express for 
eight subscribers at $1.50, or twenty-five at 
$1.00. 

No.,32. Child’s Drinking Cup.—Price 
$3.00. By mail, postage paid, for four sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or ten at $1.00. 


Neo. 33. Set of Six Napkin Rings.— 
Price $3.00. By mail, postage paid, for four 





subscribers at $1.50, or ten at $1,00. 


Ne. 34. Piektle Castor, with two. glass 
jars. Price $2.00. By express for three sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or six at $1.00. 

No. 35. One Doz. 8S. P. Table Spoons. 
—Modern pattern. Price $7.50. By mail, 
postage paid, for eight subscribers at $1.50, or 
twenty-five at $1.00, 

No. 36. One Doz. 8S. P. Medinm Forks. 
—Modern pattern. Price $7.50. By mail 
“ ae subscribers at $1.50, or twenty-five at 

Ne. 37. One Doz. 8S. P. Tea Spoons.— 
Price $4.00. By mail for four subscribers at 
$1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 


No. 38. Frutt Kuife.—Price $1.50. By 
a0. two subscribers at $1.50, or five at 


No. 39. Child’s Set, of knife, fork and 
spoon, in case. Price $3.00, By mail for 
four subscribers at $1.50, or ten at $1.00. 

No. 40. Child’s Set, on card. Not so 
good as No. 39. Price $1.50. By mail fur 
two subscribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 





No. 41. Pair Bangle Bracelets.— 
(Adjustable). New style. Price $12.00. By 
mail for twelve subscribers at $1.50, or forty 
at $r.00. 


No. 42. Enameled Bracelet.—Vcry 
neat. Price $6.00. By mail for six sub- 
seribers at $1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 


No. 43. Bell-Head Pencil. —Rolled 
plate. Price $1.50. By mail for three sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 


No. 44. Watch-Charm Peneti.—Price 
$1.25. By mail for three subscribers at $1.50 
or five at $1.00. 


’ 





| 
l 


No. 19. Watch Chain, same as No. 18, /and can be 
but heavier. Price $6.00. ‘We will send for | Just the gun for a country youth. 


Price $9.00. 





No. 45. BRemington Single Barrel 
Breeeh-Leading Gun.—lrice $14.00. 
Weight 63 pounds; sixteen guage, 32-inch 
plain but fine quality barrel; no ornamenta- 
tion but shoots as well as a high-priced gun, 
loaded and fired very rapidly. 
We will 
send this gun by express for fifteen sub- 


No. 20. Lady’s Guard Chain.—olled seribers at $1.50, or forty-two at $1.00. 





No. 46. Barrel 


Remington Double 
Breech-Loading Shot Gun.—This gun has 
rebounding locks, extension rib and patent 
fore-end fastener; decarbonized steel barrels, 
28 and. 30 inch; 10 and 12 guage; weight 8 


to 8} pounds. This gun is one of the most 
‘approved makes, with many advantages 
peculiar to itself, and worthy the reputation 
of the house which produces it. No sports- 
man can afford to pass by this opportunity 


| we here give of getting this excellent gun 


j 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


on the liberal terms we offer. This uses 
either paper or brass cartridges, which may 
be reloaded many times. With the gun we 
send 24 Remington Brass Solid-head Shells, 
with Primer Extractor and Reprimer, and 
500 No.1 Primers. Price of gun $40.00, ex- 


| tras $4.60, total $44.60. We will send this 


gun, by express, for forty subscribers at 


| $1.50, or one hundred at $1.00. 


| for every country woman. 
| It is so small in bulk and so 


|in a separate bag in which 
| it can be mailed. 


No. 47. Ladies Gossamer Rubber 
Waterproof Cireular.—( With Hood.) 
This is best a> 













indeed necessary, article 


light, it can be carried in the 
pocket. Each one is put up 


The cir- 
culars range in length from 
50 to 60 inches, and in order- 
ing give length desired from 
the neck to the hem of the 
dress. We will send one of these, of any size, 
by mail, postage paid, for five subscribers at 
$1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 

No. 48. Ladies Gossamer Newport 
Waterproof. — Price ’ 
$6.00. This is similar 
in shape to the circular, 
but has a cape surround- 
ing the upper part of 
the body, and with the 
advantage of affording 
complete protection to 
the arms without im- 
peding their freedom. 

he cape is also arrang- 
ed to button and form a 
sleeve. Best quality. 
Sizes from 50 to 60 
inches, We will give 
one of these in a pouch, 
free mail, for /six 
subscribers at $1.50, or 
sixteen at $1.00. 








No. 49. Gentiemen’s Gossamer Rub. 
ber Sack Coat.—Price $6.00. This is the 
best aeg, 8, made ex- 
tra long, loose fitting, with 
sleeves lapping over at the 
wrist, affording the most 
perfect protection to the en- 
tire person. Very light, 
weighing little over one 
pound. A necessity for 
every one exposed to the 
weather on the farm or road. 
Secure one by any effort. 
We will give one, sent pre- 
paid in a pouch, for six 
subscribers at $1,50, or six- 
teen at $1.00. Give breast measure—sizes 
run from 36 to 50 inches. 

No. 50. Men’s Gossamer Rubber Leg. 
gins.—Price $150, A great 
protection, almost indispen- 
sable for wet weather and 
muddy roads. They are un- 
lined and are large enough 
to draw on over pants and 
boots, and fasten by a strap 
to the suspender buttons. 
They are very light and 
readily carried in the pocket. 
We can supply small, large 
or medium sizes. We will 
forward a pair for two sub- 
scribers at $1,50, or five at 
$1.00. 


No. 51, Ladies’ Gossamer Rubber 
Leggins.—Price $1.25. To 
a woman exposed, as so 
many are, in the ordinary 
work about a country farm- 
stead, often in the grass wet 
with rain or dew, a pair of 
these leggins would prove 
not only a comfort but a pre- 
server of health, worth many 
times their cost. These we 
offer are lined with Canton 
flannel, and are light but 
durable. We will send a 
pair, prepaid by mail, for 
two subscribers at $1.50, or 
five at $1.00. 














No, 52. Rubber Cap. with ape.—Price 
$1.00. This is 
an admirable 
article fora 
stormy day, 
protecting 
head, neck and 
face. We will 
send one, post- 
age paid, by 
mail, for two 
subscribers at 
$1.50, or five at 
$1.00. In or- 5 My 
dering give size of hat usually worn. 

No. 53. Rubber Blanket.—Price $2.00. 
There are a hund¥ed uses to which they may 
be applied on the farm, where a water-proof 
cover is required. We will send one, post- 
paid, for three subscribers at $1.50, or seven 
at $1.00. 


No. 54. Rubber Herse Cover.—Dest 
quality. Price $6.25. <A merciful man is 
merciful to his beast, and in no way can this 
be shown better than in protection from cold 
and beating storms. To horses required to 
be exposed to the weather these covers are 
preventives of many of the ills to which they 
are subject, We will send one of these, by 
express, for seven subscribers at $1.50, or 
twenty at $1.00. 








Seen” i 

No. 55. Rubber Horse Cover, with 
Hooa.— Best quality. Price $7.50. We will 
give one of these, sending by express, for nine 
subscribers at $1.50, or twenty-five at $1.00. 

No. 56. Ladirs’ Rubber Apron.—Price 
$1.00. A very convenient and useful article 
for household work. We wiil send one, post- 
08 for two subscribers at $1.50, or five at 

‘No, 57. Patent Flower Sprinkier.— 
Price $1.00. Very handy for use in window 
gardening, to apply spray to the foliage of 
plants, &c. An improved and convenient 
form. We will send one, postpaid, for two 
subscribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00, 
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LITTLES 


NOW seen UID E 


i iC) NON-POISONOUS, NON-CORROSIVE {@ ) 


MORR'S LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. | 


A Mig Telia, ice, fens, maggots. Inogcin and internal parisien; Curing Baby Foote aig, Sores, 
bn = etc.; preventing scratching and pulling, promoting the growth apes and flesh, and for other | 
pu . ae 

One gallon makes * DIP” for 200 Sheep for Ticks, and for at least 50 Sheep for Scab. 


Does not require heating or any preparation, Simply add eoid water, and it is ready for use ; is self- 
mixin. — — and always effective, Usable in fail fleece or when shorn, and safely applied in 
Winter. [sof « warm and protective nature and does not wash off in stormy weather. Makes the skin 
soft and loose, the woo] clean, lustrous and silky, and develoys that bright bloom so much prized by flock- 
masters. Increases flesh. Repays cost four tymes over. Harmless to animal, person or clothing, available 
for internal use, 5 positively non-poisonous and non-corrosive. Its high concentration renders it easy and 
cheap to transport. It1s superior to any other “dip” in all respects, having every good quality without any 
disadvantage whatever, and the cost is less.. It ig also a “‘fly” and sown-seed protector, and a fertilizer, etc. 

Cheap, Harmiess, Clean, Pleasant, Convenient, Rapid, infallible. 

Officially tested by Government analysis, Awarded ‘ Diploma” of New England Agricultural College. a 
Diploma for my exhibit at the [nteruational Exhibition of Sheep and Lambs, Philadelphia, Sept , 1890. 
Endorsed by American Agriculturist ; sample a by me to Dr. Thurber, Sept., 1879, and to B. D. H. | 
Halisted, associate editor. Sept , 1880; Rural New Yorker, Henry Stewait, Esq, N. J., author of “‘The Shep- 
herd’s Manual;” H. J. Chamberlain, Esq , Texas. on samples supplied by me tu each of them, and many otaer | 
leading authorities. Price $1.8) per gal.ou ; $1 65 for 10 or more gallons. Shipped sn Barrels, or boxed Cans. | 


T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, Ballimore, Md., Box 504. | 


My agency established April, 1879. Send 3ct. stamp for U. 8. testimonials. Mention this Magazine. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON,.CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
SFA OF 1881-29 


Y NEW PRICE-LIST for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving post 
office address. plainly w-itten (including name of county). My prices are “ SUBSOILED,” so far asa 
downward tendency goes, while | am happy to inform my former customers-and all the readers of Tue | 
AMERICAN FaumeEn that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and | 
Appletrees are paseo fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. | A complete | 
akssurtment of ali kinds of Fruit. Shade and Ornamev tal Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus | 
Correspondence solicited, 


J. Ww. KERR, Proprietor. 

















Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. 








RELIABLE SEEDS AT HONEST PRICES} 
AND A-VALUABLE PRESENT e 
» To Every One Who Will Try Them! | 


‘ I want every reader of this paper to try my seeds, and so make | 
this Great Offer: Below I give prices at which I will mail Standard and | 
very desirable articles, postpaid to any address, and to every person who will 
send a trial order from this advertisement—no matter whether it amounts | 
to five cents or five dollars—I will send. as @ present “*SEED TIME AND 
HARVEST,” a 2%4-paged Mluctrated Horticultural Magazine, free for one 
oe year. This is cn offer well worth noting end is only made in the hope of intro- 
=f x ; ducing my seeds into thousands of new hands. 


NEW VEGETABLES. RADISHES—All the best varieties, Pkt, 5¢.; oz. 10c. 


SWEET CORN—Amber Cream, Red River and Early Mar- SQUASH—Hubbard, Marblehead and other good sorts. 


_— Pkt, be. ; oz. 10c | 
blehead. Three best new varieties 2 0z. pkts. each lc, TRNIP_AN » bas : 
BEET—New Keli The lho omy . =< Pkt, icc. TL my All the best Standard varieties. Pkt, 5c. ; 0z.,1c, 


CAU LIF LOWER Snowball, the earliest; Lackawanna, TO} ATO—Trophy, Aeme, Paragon and many others. 
he best second early. Pkt, each, 2c. kt, 5c. ; Oz. We. 








t 
CELERY “Kg Fiune Obestaut, new and very fine, pkt, l5c. Ale Nyrey area SEED POTATOES. 
A JE—BI’ks Simpson, exceedingly fine, pkt,1c. though the potato crop, generally, ly a f 
PEPP!ER—Golden Dawn, New Yellow Mango. Is entirely in this sect is ence. meet of Ay be a * ae 


oxemnt from fiery flavor. Pkt, 20c. 


yielded good returns, a d ‘we offer a stock ful 
PUMPKIN-—Golden Marrow. Best for pies. Pkt, 0c. f ‘t ‘pri oands will be 


f , average in quality. At the following. prices pounds will be 
SQUASH—Essex Hybrid and Perfect Gem. The best of | sent, postpaid, by mail, and quantities by express or 
TOMATO cen tecthe an 1. - ples with = wears ei or packing. Orders will be 
ivingston’s Perfection, St. Paul, Essex Hybrid, v»oked as received and fi as 800 th t i 
and Alpha. The four best sorts. Pkt, each, ue. permit: petgppodkpiecg ih: 
Peck, Bueh.w Bbi. 
a4 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. Lb, 








fine standard varieties, Pkt, 5c. ; 0z., 1c. I will send 10 packets, a good selection from over 150 


.; oz, Bo, 
be rage Po tield, D: & others, Pk 
— erstield, Danvers & others, Pkt,5c. ; oz. 25c. Choice Imported varieties for 25 ny 
PARSNIPS—Standard varieties. Pkt, be.; oz., Se. vouticnivh ptt 


REMEMBER, Every one ordering from the above list will receive | 
46 « 
Seed Time and Harvest,”’ | 


for one year FREE,as a present. A Sample copy, or our complete cat 
, “ Reliable Seeds at Honest Prices,” will benens FREE to may Poste Cask Se 
. p address. Postage stamps received. 


ISAAC F. TILLINCHAST, 


LaPiume, |. ‘a 


CABBAGE--True Jersey Wakefield, Fottler's Drumhead, | The “Bello,®.........0..-++5 50 $1.25 00 810.00 
ogy my g many other standard sorts, each, Hh Oy ae ° 4 or ne } 
CELERY Crawtord’s Matt Dwarf and other Standard | Tate honete ci kisheds trates +4 4 as en | 
sorts, » 5c. ; 0z,, Be. seen 7 2. 5. 
CARROT—Long ( . Danvers 4 others, Pkt,Sc.; o2.10c, | Hate Ohio.-;-;......... +4 . 2.00 5.00 | 
CUCUMBER —Green ‘Proltic, Wilte Spine, and many | Besnty of Hebro -- 60 se OB 
others. , 5c. ; 0%, We. | ies ree estes Mu > °c ~] 
LETTUCE—Boston Market, Hanson, Simpson, &c. Pkt, Pe oe ee % é ~ 5.0 | 
4 ER EE . | 





r Lackawanna Co., 


— 





Established] 





A. KE. WARNEB., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE aso RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss aud American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Tabie.Cutlery, &c. 


KT edding Fresents, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 185 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 





[181l, 









co. 





J. Cc. DURBOROwW x 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


CROFT IMPROVED IRON... . 


“TN AGN 


The Best now onae. Ve 
_ Strong, Simple.and Du- 
» rable, Runs While 
other Mitis are ‘ 
standing still. | 
















= 
| aude 



















































= als being made cnttrele of iron, Posen] 
superior to the trappy affairs madé of wood 

asit-i notaffected by the woatheet The bucket 
of our Windwill are so constructed as to get th 
fuli power of the wind without breaking its forced 
on the inside edge of the bucket, as it tiavels | 


about the same rate of speed eas the outer edge 
This Mill is fully warranted, and any purchsse 
will be given thirty days’ trial before settling for it 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


i 
ROCK HALL.Kent County, Md., } 
September 22, 1851. 
Messrs. J.C. DURBOROW & Cu, 
35 Light Street, Baltimore. 

Dear. Sirs; _Eneiosed please tind my check i 
payment for the ‘* Croft Windmill” | bought o 
you. Altes thirty days’ trial, Must say if it con- 
(tihues to work ag it has done I would not 
without it for twice the cost if I could not get 
another. \ ours respectfully, 

B. F. SAPPINGTON. 
a eS 


FARM MACHINER | 
| 


Springfield Pitts Thresher, 


Manafield Engines; 

Superior Grain Drill, | ] 

= inet’ Pu ews Rake 

South Oh lows, &c. 
Wood and Irons wmn'ps, ’ 

Wheelbarrows of all kinds 





EP ip A 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED.| 
Office and Warehouse, 


) 35 Light St., Baltimore 
ROSHBANEK NURSERIES 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND, ' 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. | 


Ww. invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEA RS-—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. ( HE RREES—Stan 
dard and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most 

lar kinds, together with oth-r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL PRBBs AND 
SHRUBS are large, and. embrace most of the rarest soris, HOSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. | 


SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges. j 








0G CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL| PROMPTLY ats 
TENDED TO. ALL’GOODS DELIVERED 1N BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. : i 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. | 








It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 

The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them én original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card for 
: » prices and Catalogue. 
= Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 


D LANDRETH & SONS,2| and 23 S, Sixth St, Philadelphia. 








Noan W. Cavuenry. 





S. Haminton Cauguy. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore,. Md 


| 
| 
) 
| 








RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order) 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the ‘established reputation of the house for i 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailorin 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three )ears old up, is unsurpassed 
Samples of material, with directions by which any ene can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired 
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J. J, TORNER. J. D. KEILEY, Jr. ~ J. J. TURNER, JR. 


J. J. TURNER & CO’sS 


“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
'). Sphate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828.) 


1858. 1882. 











To Cotton Planters 





ORMING the most concentrated, universal and durable 
FERTILIZER ever offered tothe farmer—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever- 
durable fertilizing properties of Boner in fine, dry powder, 
& prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, peracre. It is the opinion of man 
close-calculating farmers, after TWENTY-FOUR YEARS’ 
experience in testing it side by side with other popular fer- 
lication of 100 pounds of “ EXCELSIOR” is equal to £00 pounds of any other fertilizer or 


tilizers, that an 
guanc, and therefore fully 109 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


QG-Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that ouery. bag is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 42 W. Pratt St, Baltimore, Md. 


“TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 


Ammoniated SUPER 


BONE Phhte 


RICHER IN AMMONIA and SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


than any other fertilizer sold, except OUR ‘“‘ EXCELSIOR,” and is made with the same care and supervision, 
uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilitng. 
We have also a very superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J. J. TURNER & CO.. 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


1828) CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL 1984 
NURSERIES. 
large Stock for F'all. 


100 000 Appice Trees cf «il leading varieties. A large stock of Standard and Dwarf Pears, 
e caches, Cherries, Plums, Damsons, Grapevines, Raspberries, including 
Gregg and Queen of the Market 20 varieties of Strawberry Plants, hvergreen and Shade Trees, 
shrubbery and Climbing Vines. 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 


Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


RE prepared, with care, from medica] plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
A smaliest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and ali diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Piils 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
private practice. We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians : 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of — Sugar-Coated 
Pills, { feel it but justice to say that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies I 
evor believed were the proper ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 

From oue of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1869.— Messrs. Canby, Gi/pin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede ali others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, etc., from prominent men thronghout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills if the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
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No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manowar “™™S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Bollers the Safest ana most Kconomical of Fuel made, 


TATIONARY Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gang 
Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c , &c, AGRICULTURAL EN- 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water W heels, Wood Work- 
ing, Machinery, all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
and Mill ee eS Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @£CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH NG Ma- 
Soeneed Pas 7 ETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
uced ce t. 


“HIGH GRADE” AMMONIITED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


Dissolved 8. C. Phosphate, 


{2 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF THE ABOVE GOODS. 


Send for our N.w Book : 
“A Few Things Worth Knowing About Fertilizers.’’ 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 
___104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Peruvian Guano. 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore \ —_ 


OLE AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
CUTTER, “ Boss of the World” for Fodder, ay 
and Straw. Cuts 4 lengths, from % to2inches. Will 
cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GRAPE VINES 


All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warranted 
true to same. Prices low. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


(* | ges s " 


Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


Trees, Small Fruits, etc PE RU VIAN GUANO, 























T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥. 



















wherever they are known their use will — down from generation to generation. 
PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store- 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIV 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Prinetopal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Y the 100 or 100,000. Have a large and pure stock 

of all the leading standard varieties, and many of 

the newer sorts. piess, Miner’s Great Prolific, 

Mt. Vernon, Cumb. Triumph, 75e. per C.; $5 per M. 

Crescent Seedling, Monarch, Kentuc twos aed 

son, Chas. Downing, 40c. perC.; $2.25 perM Also, 
RASPBERRY PLANTS. 

Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, 611; Brandy wine, $9. 

R. S. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, n 


Harman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


BERKSHIRES 


Y HERD has exhibited with its usual success 
at the shows this season, having 


CARRIED OFF THE RIBBONS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 

PEORIA, 8ST. LOUIS, 

And the MARYLAND STATE FAIR. 

FIRST-CLASS ANIMALS 


of all ages for sale, including two noted prize-win- 











PARKER’S GINGER TONIC) 


drake, Stillingia, and’ 
many of the best medi-| 
cines known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger | 
Tonic, into a medicine’ 
ofsuch varied powers, as { 
to make it the greatest’ 
Blood Purifier and the 


‘ 
* B S27 BestHealth &Strencth 

) Sw Restorer Ever Used. 
S It cures a 
Parker’s ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 

Hair Balsam, sisevtreiyciterenetron 
The Cleanest, aad itters, ; | 





diseaess 








ning bours, fit to stand at the head of any herd in the 
country. ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Maryland, 





Most Economleal Tinit and other as it 
ing. Never fails to restore never into: 
color to & Chemists, N, Y. 
0c, and $1 sizes. Buying Dollar 











imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. 
GRACE & CO., New York, agents for the consignees 
of the Peruvian Government, having received a sup- 
ply direct from the best Guano deposits, containin; 
10 per cent. Ammonia, offers it for saie, deliver 
from the Government Storehouses, Waters’s Wharf. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
QrawerLy pure and reliable. Many insitations. 
costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. To guard against deception, observe that pack- 
ages bear our brands, 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
68 8. GAY STREET. 
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Card C.ect rs! 


lst.—Buy seven vars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Graper. 


2d.—Ask him to» give you a bill 
of it. 


$3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address, 


4th.—We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
** Seven Ages of Man.” 
20: 


LL CRAGIN & Co. 


116 8. Fourth &t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 
Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., Mid. 


FOR s.ALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234. and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1831 the Special Jersey Herd Prize of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


























PER YEAR: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 2.4005 cscccescecee sees $4 CO 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.........c505 seeccscceee 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ... .c..-ccceescccscevece. 400 
The THREE above puplication ...........,....10 Op 
Any TWO above named......... Coe coccee ceceee 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. .......... 1 Su 
HARPER.S MAGAZINE 
HARPEK’S YOUNG PEOPLE { **** +++ **-*** 5 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (62 Numbers) ...... .seees sesecces 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel. 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25cents pernumber. Full list of 
Haiper’s Frankiin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROS. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousind volumes, 
will be sent by male on receipt of Nine Cents. 





ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, 
NEW YORK. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
FOR 1882. 

END TO C. H. LAKE, BALTI- 
MORE. MD., for Price List and 
Circular of Bees, Bee Hives. Sec- 
tions Crates, Foundation, Smokers, 
aud all standard equipments for the 
Apiary: before ordering your goods 
elsewhere. The STANDAKD 
LANGSTROTH HIVE a specialty. 
All other popular Hives cut to 
order, As we will soon introduce 
additional steam power into our 
- business, we will be able to fill 
orders promptly and satisfactorily. 


SUNNY SIDE APIARY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHAS. H. LAKE, Manaarn, 


E. nd : 
Satie Free, Alaror” B40. 
Viekery, Augusta, Me. 
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THOS. W. HOOPER, . 
No. 27 IN. Calwert Street, 
BALTIMORE, 
Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co., 163 Baltimore St. 








New York. 


M3 the ton 


other ~ 
BEE Bomte, ong tt 


sold isto deccive the in- 
ex ericnced by ridiculously 
false stutements, and thcs 
scll withoutsichtorseeing, 
end swindle the purchascr. 
Working any other Press 
alongside ct Nedcrick’s * 


i ways sells the 
ny Dederic : and all 
. arom know it too wcll to show 
up. Address for ciroular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouses and Agents, 


P. & Albee, sXe, 


FOR SALE. 
AT “MAPLE GROVE 8TOCK FARM, 
SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
Anp BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
THOS. .J, LEA, 


Brighton P, O., Md. 

















We cuntinue to act as Solicitors for Patents. Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., forthe United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete. We 
have had thirty-fivo years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through us are ved in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. _Thisdarge and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 a year,shows the 
cf Science, is very interesting, and‘has’in enormous 
circulation. Address-MUNN & ©O0.;)"Patent Solici- 


tors, Pub’s. of ScIENTIFIC’ AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. _ land book about Patents free. 


EW xORK WEEKLY HERALD. 

a One Dollar a Year, 

The circulation of this popular newspaper is con- 
stantly increasing. It contains all~the leading 
newsof the Daily Herald and i. arranged in handy 
departments. The Foreign News.embraces_ speciai 
dispatches from all —— of theglobe. Under the 
head of American News are given tne Telegraphic 
Despatches of the week from all parts of the Union 

.This feature alone makés the Weekly Herald the 
most valuable chronicle in the world, as it is the 
cheapest. Kyery week is given a faithful report of 
Political Newg embracing complete and comprehen- 
sive despatches from Washington, including full 
reports of the speeches of eminent politicians on the 
questions of the hour. The Farm Department of the 
Weekly Herald gives the latest as well as the most 
practical suggestions and disceveries tone. to the 
auties of the farmer, hints fof raising Cattlé, Poultry, 
Giamns, Trees, Vegetables, etc , with suggestions fur 
keepig buildings and farming. utensils in repair. 
This is supplemented by a well-edited department, 
widely copied, under the head. of the Home, givin, 
recipes fur practical dishes hints for makm eluthing 
end keeping up with the latest fashions at the lowest 
price. Evecy item of cooking or economy suggestéd 
in this department is practically tested by experts 
before publivation, Letters from our Paris and Lon- 
don correspondents on the very latest fashions. The 
Home Department of the Weekly. Herald will save 
the housewife more than one hundred times the 
price of the paper. ‘The interests.of Skilled Labor 
are looked after, and everything relating to mechan- 
ics and labor-saving is carefully recorded, There is 
a page devoted to'all the latest phases «f the business 
markets, Crops. Merchandise, etc. A valuable fea- 
ture is found in;the specially reported prices and 
conditions of the Préduce Market, Sporting News 
at home and abroad, together with a Story every 
week, a Sermon by some eminent divine, Literary, 
Musical, Dramatic, Personal and Sea Notes. There 
is no-paper in the world which. contains so much 
news matter every week as the Weekly Herald, 
which issent age free, for One Dollar. You cam 
subscribe at any time. The New York Herald, in a 
weekly-form, On@ Dollar a year. Address NEW 
YORE HERALD; Broadway “and Anni Street, N. Y. 











BEES AND HONEY. 


HE BEE JOURNAL was started in 1861, as a 

. monthly, and upon its twentieth birthday; Jan- 
uary, 1831, it was chav a weekly, and has not 
only fully sustained i er excellent re it 
par ienes oven whe ex — its ve 
sanguineadmirers, vancing al neo ' 
ideas u the various tepies of Bee Cu - Itis 
the and most thoroughly practical publication 
on Bees and Honey in the world, and all those who 
kee) will do themselves a lasting benefit by 
sending .00 for the We«x iy Ber Jovewat for 1852 
All the rest of the numbers for 1831 are sent free to 
new subscribers for 1882. It is eaited and published 
by Thomas G. Newman, whose reputation as a bee- 
master is world-wide. Send jor a sample copy. 
dress AmenicaNn Bez JounNat, Chicago, Ill, 











PLENDID new Catalogue of Trees, Plants. Seeds, 
new Grapes and Smali Fruits, FREE. Specimen 
copy of the best Fruit and Flower Paper published, free. 
Extra inducements to Club Agents those desiring 
to sellour Plants. (ur 64-page Small Fruit Instruc/or 
(new edition) tells how.to plant, giow and market; 
post-paid 25c. Address PURDY, of Palmyra, N.Y. 


Le Bie, a 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


Joep by the Northern Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Rath:oads on the West. Northwest and 
Southwest, to 
PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHIVCAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND 
ALL OTHER PRUMINENT POINTS. 














pines ‘ 
Baltimore and Potomac and Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksburg Rai) ways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


—— 
THE ONLY ALL RAIL LINE WITH NO OMNI- 
BUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 


——_o——— 
Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
ways on the North to 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT. 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 
ROCHESTER Rais. eis oh 
BUFFALO; NIAGARA FALLS. 
om 
0G-Baggage called for ami c at hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured. 
Through Tickets sold and information given at 
Compauy’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 


At Union Depot, Charlies Street Stati 
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"WORSE AND GATTLE POWDERS 








te” “Se 
No Horses will die of Conic. Rorsor Loxe Fe- 
VEN, if Foutz’s Po are ve tneiiue, tal 
Foutz's Powders willcure andpreyent flog Chor 2Ra 
Foutz’s Powders will p See Gabe ex Fow se. 
.  Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
eee twenty per cent., and make the batier firm 


Foutz’s Powders w or Bt RVERY 


eure or prevent a 
DIsgase to which $s an«t Cattle are subiect. 
Fourz’s POWDERS WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. 


DAVID'D. FOUTZ,’Proprictor, 
BALTI MoRE, MD 


FOR SALE. 


NE YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN 
OXEN, with yoke'and nearly new cart, 

ONE JERSEY BULL, “HAZEL NUT,” in excel - 
lent. conditi6n, between 2and 3 years old, registered 
in the Herd Register of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 

ONE JERSEY BULL. 8 months old, also registered 
inthe Herd Registersof the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 


eR oh 











APPLY AT 

S. J. Shoemaker’s Place, 

Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. W., 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. 





FOR 
OPE’: 
Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


REsTORs THE HEARING 
and perform the work of fe Nataral Dram. 
Always‘in position, but invisible to others. 
All Gonversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. “We r to those . Send for 
descriptive circular With testimonials. Address, 
H.P. K. PECK & 00., 8568 Bro-dway, New York. 








G. W, LEHMANN, Ph.D. — ‘W_MAGER, 
Chemist and Metallurgist Formerly Chemist of N. CU. 
Balto. C.ppe Worke. Fertilizer Controt Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
S7.S.-GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 

NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 

‘ a aw ecg re Gold and Sie (by 

re process), Copper, . Mangamese, ete. Clays. 

Coal Litvestene and uther minerals. Water for steam, 

manufacturing ana househojd use. Mineral waters 
and various products of art. Terms moderate. 


The Windsor Farm Herd of 


Jersey. Cattle 


ILL at all times supply animals, of all ages, and 
at reasonable rates. Animals of the finest 











breeding id the country. Address 


T. Alex. Seth, 23 St. Paul St., Baltimore 








. 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION, 


FRANK THOMSON, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. & N.C. R. R. 
















Cot: - 
Will be maiied raex to al appli and 
ordering tt, It contains five colored plates, 600 e: 
tices 





about pages, and full descriptions. and di ms tor 
lan 1500 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, Pleuts, 
rruit etc. Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 


DB. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











HIRTY-SIX: Varieties oi Cabbage; 26 of Corn, 

28 of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of 
Beans, 17 of Squash, 23 of Beet aud. 40 of Tumato, 
with other varieties in proportion; a large portion 
of which were grown bBo five seeda Farm, will be 
found in my ‘‘Vegetable Flower Seed Catalogue 
for 1882,” sent free to all who apply. Customers of 
last season need not write for it. All Seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I 
will refill the order ia a The original i cer | 
of Early Ohio and nk »Potatoes, «M: 


d 

Farly Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cab- 

oe sos i? Mel d a score of other new 

crctables invite the patronage of the public. 
New Vegetables a speciatly. 


UNT pucriMORE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 








POOLE 








MILL 


SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
MIXERS: FOR: EERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Reasonable Prices, 


BREED only from the most choice stock of the 

country, in pedigree, form and markings. All 
stock recorded, and can be seen at anytime. Also, 
Biack-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of my perior stock for gale. Stock 
shipped as represented. Correspondence golicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 
DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON 


Meee of'the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, London, ‘Ireats all Diseases of Horses 
Dogs and Cattle. Spacious lafirmary Stables and 
Operating Shed, ie 


Gor, Penna. Ave, and Hoffman &t., Baltimore. 
Wanted; on Salary, 


ADIES in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 

hing New. ; Suitable ‘ior au Biegaut Present. 

d 25¢. in stamps, with reierences, for sample, 
tuil instructions and terms to agents. 























James a. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


F. L. HORTON & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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‘The Old Reliable Force Feed “TRIUMPH” Grain Drill, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 












aiaauer HONORS AND AWARDS | 


; — to THe 


BUCKEYE SELF-BINDER. 





CANTON, 0., 
‘ae 


Sweepstakes and ¥ \ eel} “MONITOR” 


=. 
Millez's New Model eae) Farm Engine. 
Vibrati Wi wend Celebrated Lik” 











Capacit: tor we work, strength, 
dursbii and super 
ount to 
an — 
erations. 


RANDALL HAKRO ws, 06 TIGER »” and “* FAVORITE” 
SELF-DUMP and Rand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & C0., Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AULTMAN & CO. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, No. 122 South Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
_HUGH W. MATTHEWS, - - - 


D. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


BD. S&S. MILLER sz co. 


Contractors for Drilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS, 


Of any required depth. Boring old Wells without removing walls, rh; 

ing new Welis from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding 

. foul or surface waters. Have all the impioved steam appliances for Drilling 
and Reaming in hard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 


Agents for Star Wind Engines and Pumps, for Pumping Water by Wind 
@ BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 
ADORESsS - 


No. ie NORTH PACA es: BALTIMORE, Md. 













GEO. F.SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 





DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &O. 
INV LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


a 








{ STOVES! ‘STOVES! 


Salesisdecinteeteanatesieiaen tee ethers ‘2 
tho superior line of ee ela tae ae gy ana 
foundry and offering at attractive prices, The 
New Emerald Cook 
embodies all the latest improvements, and is unsurpassed 
asa baker. Our celebrated 
Fire-Place Heaters 
still remain ahead of all competition. We also menufac- 
ture a Iomre variety of Cook and Heating Stoves. 
Furnaces and Ranges 
adapted tothe wants of all. Farming Implements 
rencire ct chort notice. [2~ Machinery and all kinds 
cf castings made to order at low rates. 
B.C. BIBB & SON, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Foundry, Pert Deposit, Nd. 





FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. -H, BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN ‘DAVIS & CO. 


¥400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Smell Fruits. 


Ww offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRI APRICOTS, 
PES, &c., all the standard sorts. Also. the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 

@c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer “an on favorable terms, and the 

best for packing end shipping. Catalogues mailed on application 


°FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
OMice Cor. Baltimore and Paca Stqgover People’s Bank), BALTIMORE, MD. 





| Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer vrili, 











SLINGLUFF &' ca. 


7 W. "Payette s.} ener MOwe. (soe te 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPH ATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the eats | WELL-KNOWN BRANDS or gooD*, which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. — 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, N 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phesphate. 










































SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH. CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, a 
Containing 28 to $2 per cent, Soluble Bone Phosphate. . Th 

To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, W 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, with 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. the f 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. cult 
= Sn : Se ad 
R. J. Baxen. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J Hortincswortnu hb 
pee: Ses Ty ys | the} 
SULPHATE - PURE be i 

. Y 

Auioeuas, o. J. BAKER & CO. strate oft 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., § 


For-Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
i PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
X PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, . 


STEAM. 


dpi and Mill Machinery | : 




















= 
oa Best, Cheapest, 
1 la. se 56 and most 
a= |; 25 ; ; 
5 = + Economical En 
or — an. gine in the 
See 
es ° Market 


Buffalo Pitts * Thresher and * oases 


The old standard, and still ahead of ail competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELEK MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line or Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


-_ 
~~ 








Circular Saw Mills, 
Star, Victor ana ilion Horse Rakes, Portable Grist. Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Ferce Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The. Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 
a bate ary and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 





ENTERED AT POMTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


Yo. SS Light St, Baltimorze, ia. 








